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WINTER RYE FOR EARLY SPRING FEED. 


From the New England Farmer. 

The following article, which we copy irom the 
Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society of Eng- 
land, is worthy of attention by many farmers in 
this country. The length of our winters, and the 
lateness of the season before our cows and young 
stock can get a good supply of feed from our pas- 
tures, render it very desirable to find some article 
which may answer for feeding or soiling earlier 
than any that is in general use among us. Rye is 
sometimes sown for feed, but when it looks well, 
the farmer is reluctant to turn in his cattle upon it. 
But its luxuriance would not be objected to by his 
stock, and he must get over his compunctions. 
Our Indian corn crop affords us an opportunity to 
resort to the rye more conveniently than the Eng- 
lish farmer can. Wecan sow our seed at the 
last time of hoeing the corn, and the work is done. 
The great obstacle in the way hete is, the fact shat 
our corn in most cases covers only a part of the 
field, and we cannot feed the rye without turning 
other lands out to pasture also. With us, unless 
we go more extensively into the cultivation of tur- 
nips, oF some other crop that can be sown later 
than we generally do, we must give up the land to 
the rye foran entire year. But we think this 
would be good husbandry for many farmers whose 
pastures are short. 

The article below was based upon English soil 
and climafe—but the necessary adaptations to our 


circumstances any farmer is competent to make.— 
Ep. N. E. F. 


ON EARLY SPRING FEED. 
By Matthew M. Milbury. 


The increased quantity of stock which the 
farmer is enabled to keep by the introduction and 
successiul cultivation of green crops requires his 
best attention to furnish them with a constant sup- 
ply of green food, especially such portion of his 
stock as are not intended for fattening. The use 
of’ the artificial grasses on arable land in summer, 
and of turnips in the winter, has been brought as 
near perfection as may be; but itis quite certain 
that the wants of the sheep and cattle, from the 
time when the turnips are consumed to that when 
the grasses become available, are not equally well 
provided for. In order, as far as possible, to reme- 
dy this deficiency, recourse has been had to the 
cultivation of turnips which long retain their nutri- 
tious qualities, and the Swede has been truly inva- 
luable for this purpose. But while these roots have 
furnished very palatable and nutritious food for ore 
portion of the stock, they have altogether failed for 
the young—the principal object of the breeder’s 
anxiety. For as well as having an abundant flow 


of milk from the dam, every breeder is desirous of 


training the young stock to help themselves as 
soon as there is food of a proper quality available 
for them ; and ifthe young lambs io particular are 
kept from green food until they are turned into the 
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gross clover leys with their dams, there is preat 
danger that a portion of them will be lost, It_is 
generally desirable to keep the clover leys free at 
least until May, and long before that time the 
young stock should be trained to eat a considera- 
ble portion of green food. 

With the view of supplying this want, several 
crops have been cultivated for early feed in the 
spring, with greater or less success, and under 
greater or less disadvantage, according to circum- 
stances, but the farmer who occupies a poor soil 


is, more than any other, under the necesaily of 


grappling with the difficulties he may have to con- 
tend with ; for lateness of vegetation and certain 
destruction of hiscrops of grass are sure to.be the 
consequence if he break into them before they at- 
tain a proper degree of maturation, and yet he has 
also the greatest difficulties to surmountin culti- 
vating any spring crop. 

The farmer, on the other hand, who cultivates 
rich fertile land, where he has a deep alluvial soil, 
growing every crop luxuriantly, can easily free a 
pasture early in the autumn, and have it full of 
young grass as early as he may require it, and 
knows nothing of the difficulties which attend his 
less favored neighbor. 


The avidity with which any new variety. of 


grass or plant promising early growth is tried, indi- 
cates how desirable a point it is to secure an early 
supply of succulent food. At one time it was 
hoped that this desideratum was discovered in the 
crimson trefoil. 

The winter tare is one of the most valable escu- 
lents for stock in possession of the cultivator, and 
affords the greatest bulk of nutriment of any culti- 
vated green crop, turnips perhaps excepted, and is 
relished at all seasons and by every kind of stock. 
It.is sometimes resorted to for depasturation in the 
spring, with a view tosubsequert soiling, but it is 
alier all rather a swmmer than a spring erop ; and 
it is more than problematical that the injury done 
to the crop by spring feeding upon it is greater 
than the amount of spring food thus obtained. If 
it be worth while to have a supply of early feed, it 
is worth while clearly to provide a crop specially 
for that purpose. Asa spring crop, according to 
the writer’s observation and experience, it is de- 
cidedly inferior to other cultivated plants. 

The writer of this paper has seen rye-grass very 
successiully cultivated as early epring feed sown 
alone. It requires to be sown a whole year before 
it is fit to consume, and thus lies open to the objec- 
tion of interfering with good husbandry, particular- 
ly the hoeing of the corn crop, with which it is 
sown a whole year before, as well as preventing 
the ploughing of the land for the same period ; thus 
encouraging the growth of quitch and weeds, while 
the adbesion of the soil which it produces, and the 
accumutation of roots, &c., very materially prevent 
its kindly working for the crop intended to follow. 

The above remarks are made on the supposition 
that the rye grass is introduced as a half crop, for 
it must be quite clear to every practical farmer 
that there is no sound practice in throwing away a 
whole year’s crop for the sake of one month’s feed 
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in the spring, valuable as it undoubtedly is. The 
trials above mentioned which the writer has seen, 
have been with Pacey’s rye grass, and though 
the [talian rye grass would furnish a greater por- 
tion of food, supposing it tillered as much as Pa- 
cey’s, whichis not the case, yet it is liable to all 


the above objections, and {rom the observations of 


the writer it appears exceedingly doubtful whether 
it will bear an equal degree of {frost to Pacey’s. 
It is the intention of the writer now to state his 
experience, and ofler his recommendation ofa crop 
embracing all the advantages ofthe preceding, and 
several peculiar to itself. It is that of rye, eaten 
in the early stages ofits growth. {tis intended to 
intervene between the last crop of the four-course 
system, which is generally wheat, and to be eaten, 
and the land ploughed and worked for a crop of tur- 
nips. It is equally applicable to all kinds of rota- 


tions, and would weil precede a fallow or a crop of 


rape. Asitis generally upon farms where the 
four-course system is pursued that spring feed is 
most wanted, the writer will confine his observa- 
tions to that rotation. 

So soon as the wheat is cut in the autumn, the 
plough should be set to work. ‘This may be done 


even before it is carted, during the mornings of 


harvest. A single ploughing is given, and a very 
slight dressing of any kind of short manure. In 
some cases where the farmer lays on his manure in 
the autumn, for turnips the ensuing year, it might 
be better to lay it on belore the ploughing. [tshould 
be remembered that the slight dressing should not 
all be considered as given to the rye ; in reality it 
becomes incorporated with the soil, and more inti- 


mately mixed with it than by the ordinary mode of 


spreading it on in the autumn, and any part of it 
which the rye may abstract, will be more than 
compensated by the droppings ofthe stock and the 
carbonic acid gas which they evolve while con- 
suming it ; and which the soil more readily absorbs 
in the spring than ia any other part of the year, 
evaporation going on at that period to a much 
smaller extent than in any other. 

The seed must be sown upon the plougii-seam 
broadcast, at the rate of 25 bushels per acre, 
and ifofthat year’s growth, so much the better, as 
itis earlier and more certain of germination. ‘To 
this a peck of rape seed per acre should be added ; 
lor although the latter is not able to stand a winter 
when thé trost sets in early and severe, in many 
cases it will get sufficiently vigorous to resist any 
ordinary frost, and will much improve the feed in 
the spring. Shou!d the rape not be sown, a peck 
of winter-tares per acre will improve the teed, or 
an additional peck of rye may be added ; as a full- 
er bite and excited growth in its early stages will 
be secured—a point gained when wanted to depas- 


ture, although it might be injurious if sown for a. 


crop. 

In cultivating rye as feed there need be no fears 
entertained of its becoming “ winter proud,” for as 
that only affects the ears of the corn, it is a cir- 
cumstance of no importance, and therefore the ear- 
lier itis sown the better able it is to resist the 
early frosts, as well as havirg a better cover and 
more feed when wanted. Whensown it should be 
thoroughly harrowed, but not rolled—a double with 
a pair of fine harrows is sufficient, and the surface 
weeds should be gathered off, or the whole raked 
tvith the hand, which will more efficiently cover 
the seed. An advantage is gained to the soil by 





this plowing, which cannot be obtained when the 
land is sown with the vetches. ‘The annual weeds 
on the old surface are prevented from running to 
seed, and a new surface is exposed to the air and 
frost. 

The rye will be fit for consuming the last week 
in March or the first in April, or if allowed to re- 
main until the middle of the latter month, it will 
carry a greater quantity of stock. After it is tho- 
roughly eaten up, it should be freed, and by the 
first week in May, will afford another pasture of 
fine young nutritious feed ; at least, in ordinary 
seasons. Itis bad management, though sometimes 
practised, to allow the rye to remain uneaten until 
the seed-stalk begins to shoot, for in that case it 
will become much less palatable and useful. By 
consuming it young, it is much more valuable, 
and the succession crop equally so as the first. 

The second crop being consumed, the plough 
must be put into operation, and the soil prepared 
lor the succeeding crop ; and the advantage of its 
cultivation, by no means a small one, is, that it 
interferes with no other crop. 

Perhaps a short digression may be pardoned on 
the subsequent preparation of the soil. ‘The wri- 
ter’s practice is different to that of most other per- 
sons Usually it is cross-ploughed a fortnight alter 
its first ploughing. ‘Time is thus lost, and the slices 
are cul inio squares difficult to be acted upon by 
the harrow. ‘The writer begins to harrow as soon 
as the newly turned up surface of the first plough- 
ing is sufficiently dry. ‘This brings up the lowest 
part of the roots of the weeds and eloses the inter- 
stices of the furrows, so that the remains of vegeta- 
tion being covered, deprived of air, and gathering 
moisture, begin to decompose. Instead of cross- 
ploughing, it is again ploughed lengthways, and 
the old surface again brought up and harrowed. 
The weeds separate much more easily by this 
process, and much time and labor is saved ; the 
same praclice is applied to bastard fallows with the 
same good eflects. 

Rye has the decided advantage of being capable 
of resisting any conceivable degree of frost, and 
when even the hardy wheat is carried off by an 
ungenial season, it will escape injury, and even 
thrive. At this time (Feb. 21, 1840) the writer has 
a plot growing for feed which would now afford 
more eating than almost any mixture of artificial 
erasses in the middle of April, and that on a thin 
light soil not worth more to rent than 25s. per acre. 
Some of the rape has succeeded, even in this sea- 
son of incessant rain, which prevailed not only in 
the early stages of its growth, but ever since it 
was sown. ft can bear so much and constant wet, 
worse even than frost. 

The expense of this crop will be somewhere as 
under. Say per acre-- 

25 bushels of rye at 4s. 6d. Ils. 3d. 

4 peck of rape, 0 103 


12 1 

It should be remembered that this ee 
with no operation of husbandry, and prevents no 
crop, so that no rent of land or other extras are to 
be reckoned—the ploughings would be nearly the 
same ifthe rye were notsown. Nothing is better 
relished by stock at the season when it is intended 
to be used ; a guide by no means unsafe as to its 
nutritious qualities, and which is borne out by the 
condition of the stock feeding on it. 
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To recapitulate the advantages of its cultivation : 

1. Provision of excellent green food is made at 
a season of the year when of all others it is most 
wanted. 

2. Itis produced without sacrificing any portion 
of the usual rotations pursued on a farm, and with 
little extra labor, nor does it interfere with the ma- 
nagement of any preceding or succeeding crops. 

3. It will grow on any soil, but is especially 
calculated for poor loose sand, when every other 
green esculent is more or less uncertain. 

4. It will bear any degree of frost to which 
our climate is subject, and is sufficiently hardy to 
defy the effects of the coldest situations in the 
country, being there cultivated instead of wheat 
for a corn crop from necessity. 

5. It is as inexpensive, or more so than any 
grass or leguminous plant. 

6. It is readily consumed by stock, especially 
young animals. 

7. It improves rather than 
soil upon which it is grown. 

Thorpfield, near Thirsk, Yorkshire. 


deteriorates the 


THE WILD HOGS OF THE NORTHERN 
RISHES OF LOUISIANA. 


PA- 


From the Western Farmer and Gardener. 


Dear sir—Presuming a short account of hogy- 
ology, (if I mav be allowed to coin a word,) in 
the swamps of Louisiana, may not be entirely un- 
acceptable to some of your numerous readers, I 
have concluded to scribble you a few lines on that 
subject. The settlements on the level or low 
lands are usually along the margins of rivers, 
lakes and bayous, there usually being a belt of 
land from a quarter of a mile to two miles in 
breadth, which is arable and rarely subject to 
overflows ; as you recede from these into the still 
lower lands that are almost annually inundated, 
you find yourself (unless during a flood of the 
‘Great Father of Waters’) in open woods en- 
tirely clear of bog or morass, occasionally check- 
ered, here and there, with a cane brake on the 
most elevated spots, and then again with palmet- 
to, sometimes in small patches, and again extend- 
ing for miles, varying in height from two to 
eight feet on the lowest parts of the swamp. 
The timber in these lowlands is composed of fil- 
teen varieties of oak, swamp-hickory, persimmon 
of two varieties, pecan, &c., some of which rarely 
ever fail in producing an abundant mast. On the 
most elevated ridges we have a variety of grape 
vines, bamboo, two species of the vine producing 
the trumpet-flower, the green-brier, and many 
other kinds of vines that entwine their pliant 
folds around every tree within their reach, and 
render the spot entirely impenetrable to a horse- 
man. In the open parts of the swamp (lor in the 
south all land is called swamp that is or ever has 
been subject to overflow) where the timber is 
scattering, there are several varieties of the grapes 
which are peculiar to these swamps, and also 
many weeds and flowers that are in bloom during 
the winter months. These low lands are not ara- 
ble, and never will be, as the lowest of them are 
the reservoirs not only of the Mississippi tloods, 


breadth of these inundated lands is from 10 to 40 
miles. Here then is our wild hog range. 

The wild hogs are usually three or four years 
in coming to maturity, and frequently weigh from 
two to three hundred pounds, gross; their color is 
various: black, white, sandy and pale red, and 
every variety of mixture which these colors will 
admit of; their form is ordinary, having rather too 
much leg, which makes them quite heely at times; 
rather slab-sided, with a roached back, well set 
off with long stiff bristles, which, when elevated 
iin battle array, give them quite a formidable ap- 
pearance ; there is, however, much variety in the 
form and size of these hous, as they are crossed 
and recrossed by new recruits which stray off to 
them in search of mast, or fall in company with 
them in their rambles near the plantations ; hence 
you occasionally see some of them that might pass 
lor a distant relation to a Berkshire, and again 
you come across one whose whiteness, and whose 
rounded hams would say that some of his ances- 
lors had had a letter of introduction to a grazier 
from the land of St. Patrick. The wild hogs sub- 
sist on a great variety of food ; in the fall and win- 
ter months they fare sumptuously on the great 
variety of mast which the oaks, persimmons, 
hackberries, pecan and palmetto yield, together 
with the grape that contributes its beautiful clus- 
lers in great profusion. {fn the spring and early 
in the summer months their fare is frequently 
scarce, and they are frequently driven by high 
water and hemmed up on the more elevated parts 
of the swamp, that sre covered with cane; they 
then subsist on young cane roots, the roots of 
the blackberry, or dewberry, and the wild potato 
—at this season they usually become quite poor. 
As the water subsides they fare very sumptuously 
on fish of every description that have been en- 
tangled in the vines, thickets, and cane brakes 
by the sudden falling of the water. Shell fish 
of various kinds, such as the lovgerheaded turtle, 
the soft shell, the common terrapin, craw-fish, 
and shrimps add to their bill of fare, and make up 
quite a variety of fishy food. 

The wild hogs usually feed in the day-time, 
unless they are frequently hunted, in which case 
they feed in the night, and conceal themselves 
during the day in brier thickets, cane brakes, and 
sometimes.in large hollow trees and logs, which 
are favorite haunts for them in the winter months. 

They usually live together in small numbers 
—sometimes as many as fifieen or twenty old 
hogs, with their yearling sbhoats and pigs, gene- 
rally numbering sufliciently strong to repel the 
assaults of the wolves, which are very numerous, 
and in consequence of their numbers, their most | 
troublesome enemies. The wolves never attack 
them openly and boldly, but tollow after them, 
and conceal themeecives until a favorable oppor 
funity occurs; then they seize a pig or shoat that 
bas carelessly strayed at some distance irom the 
old hogs; for at the first squeal, the old hogs 
make a furious charge, en masse, while the 
young cluster in the rear, until their enemies 
have been beaten off, when they all retreat at the 
first favorable opportunity. ‘Their sense of smell! 
is much more acute than any person would sup 
pose, who has been acquainted with his ¢wine- 
ship io a domestic state only. ‘They can smell 











but are also the recepiacles for the overflows o! 
the Arkansas, the Onachitta and Red river—the | 


a man, who happeus to be to the windward of 
them some one ot two hundred yards, when there 
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is any current in the atmosphere; and when 
they are feeding in the open woods, they are 
generally on the “qui vive.” And in passing, 
let me say that these long-faced gentry have not 
had their eyes stuck above their lantern jaws to 
no purpose. Their senses of smelling and see- 
ing are acute, and hence a still damp day is 
usually selected for hog hunting. They often 
display a good deal of cunning in concealing 
themselves; for when in the thickets or cane 
brakes, they will squat, and you may ride within 
thirty feet of them; and if neither the hunter 
nor dogs discover them, they will lie close to the 
ground, until they think they have been discover- 
ed, or until their pursuers have passed by. Itis 
common for deer, similarly situated to do the 
same. 

The month of January is the most usual time 
for hunting the wild hog, as he is usually fatter 
at that season than at any other time of the year; 
and the weather being cooler, is better adapted 
to preserving his flesh. Hounds are occasionally 
brought in requisition in hunting these animals, 
but they are objectionable, as their noise gives 
the hogs early notice of the approach of the hun- 
ters; and taking the advantage of such a start, 
it is difficult to overtake them, as they are equal 
to a four mile horse in a long-winded chase, 
particularly if the chase happens to be through 
heavy cane-brakes, green-brier thickets, and cy- 
press ponds, and these are favorite retreats. 

The dogs most suitable for hunting wild hogs 
are able-bodied, active curs, that take the trail, 
and follow it up silently, until they come up with 
the hogs, when they bring them to a bay by bark- 
ing at them ; and if they do not stop, they seize 
one, which immediately causes them to “ rally,” 
when the dogs in turn retreat a short distance, 
separate, and by occasionally seizing and again 
retreating and barking, they occupy the attention 
of the hogs until the hunters have time to ride 
up, select each one the largest hog, and shoot 
them down, at which time the hogs make an at- 
tempt to escape, but the dogs again overhaul them, 
and again the hunters thin out their numbers, 
until they have killed as many as they can con- 
veniently manage, when they return home ; and 
the remainder of the ‘* gang” make their way 
to other neighborhoods, but usually return in the 
course of a few days to their wonted range, and 
again, at a suitable time, encounter the same 
scenes of extermination. 

Hog hunters usually shoot off of their horses, 
if the woods are sufficiently open to admit of it, as 
itis ocgasionally dangerous to approach on foot ; 
in fact, horses are sometimes crippled by these 
hogs, for an old wild boar is as furious and dan- 
gerous as a bear, particularly if he has been shot 
at and crippled, and been much harassed by the 
dogs. 

The wild hogs of the swamps, although they 
cost neither care nor cash, are a great pest to the 
planters, for by frequenting the range of the gentle 
hogs, they soon impart their wild nature to them, 
and if they are not closely attended to, they soon 

uit the plantation, to return no more. 

The Berkshire and Grazier are destined ere long 
to supplant these worthless creatures, that require 
more labor to hunt them than they are worth. 
Weare getting wide awake on the subject of 
hogs, and we will not desist till we have stock- 


ed our range with the broad backed Berk- 
shire. Respectfully, 


Henry J. Peck. 
Sicily Island, La., May 1st, 1842. 


VARIOUS KINDS OF FORAGE CROPS. 


| Transiated from “ Le Bon Jardinier’’ for the Farmers’ Register. 


Bunias d Orient, Rocket, Bunias orien- 
talis.—The want which we have experienced, in 
our agriculture, of a green food in March and 
April, has directed attention to the rocket. Thou- 
nin and Arthur Young have recommended it on 
this account, as well as for its abundance and 
good quality. I have observed it in gardens in 
full vegetation in March, and exceedingly foragi- 
nous. But M. Charles Pictet, of Geneva has 
informed me that the rocket placed in the fields 
has not answered his expectation; in like experi- 
ments I have not found it more early, but perhaps 
less so in the commencement of spring than the 
wild chickory, but in April it affords a very vigo- 
rous vegetation and an abundant pasturage. In 
1818 itexhibited a very valuable quality, that of re- 
sisting entirely asevere drought. More frequent 
experiments with this plant would be quite in- 
teresting. In small attempts the rocket should 
be sown in plant beds, and from thence planted 
at eight or ten inches apart. If its culture is 
extended, it may without doubt be sown with 
success where it is to remain, for it will even 
reproduce itself by its seed. It is a plant of con- 
siderable longevity. 

Chickorée sauvage, Wild chickory, Cichorium 
intylus.—A productive and early grass, well 
calculated to withstand a drought; very useful 
as pasturage or to be given green in the stable; 
it is excellent for cattle, sown half and half with 
red clover; it will succeed well in stiff or light 
lands, provided there is some depth of soil. It 
is generally sown in the spring, broadcast, either 
alone or with barley or oats, at the rate of 24 
pounds to the hectare. It may be sown in Sep- 
tember. It lasts three or four years. A variety, 
the Chickorée sauvage a café, has long thick roots 
like the white carrot. They use it in the manu- 
facture of chickory coffee, but advantage is also 
derived from it as a food for beasts, particularly 
hogs, which eat heartily of the roots, more hard 
and fibrous than those of the ordinary variety. 
The roots do not freeze, and will resist the winter 
in the ground, which is important; the plant is 
also more vigorous, and the leaves larger than 
those of the common wild chickory, and it is pro- 
bably as a forage not inferior to it. Sown a little 
thin, it furnishes excellent roote, and may be cul- 
tivated with the spade and hoe. 

Chou a vaches, [ Cow] Cabbage, Brassica oleracea 
vaccina.— Every where is the utility of the cabbage 
as food for cattle known ; but it is only in some 
locations that it is planted solely for that purpose, 
for which it deserves to be more generally used. 
Among the varieties which are fitted for it, the 
chou a vaches appears to be the best, at least for 
fertile lands, on account of its considerable height 
and the size of its leaves. They cultivate it exten- 
sively in the most of our western departmen's. 
All cabbages prefer a good soil, rather stiff than 





light, and well manured. They sow the chou 
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a vaches, and the other large varieties, in plant- 
beds in March and April, or in July and August, 
they replant them where they have attained sul- 
ficient size, the first of April or May, the second 
from September to November, in rows about 
three feet apart, and between two and three feet 
distant in the row, the space varying with the 
variety and the fertility of the soil. Whilst they 
are growing the ground is kept clean with the 
hoe. The cabbage yields its product of ieaves 
in the spring of their second year from being 
sown. The caulet of Flanders, cultivated chiefly 
in the environs of Lille, is very similar in its ap- 
pearance, its height, and its product to the chou 
a vaches. The chow branchée or mille-tétes of 
Poitou is the variety which they prefer to culti- 
vate about Chollet for the fattening of cattle; it is 
less tall than the chow a vaches, but it is at least 
as productive ; it is furnished from the foot with 
numerous strong shoots, which give it very much 
the appearance of a thick shrub. 

The chou vivace of Daubenton is like the pre- 
ceding, but its lateral stalks, more particularly 
those situated near the lower part of the trunk, 
grow to a considerable length, and olten bend them- 
selves and form an elbow on the ground, where it 
puts out roots. This has caused Daubenton to call 
it chow de bouture, (the cabbage of suckers.) It 
stands the winter’s cold very well, aud was one of 
the few varieties which supported the severity o! 
1830. These different varieties, with all those that 
may be properly called green cabbages, are cul- 
tivated all in the same manner, and are but little 
sensible to the cold. Six or eight ounces of seed 
will furnish enough plants to set out an acre. 

Chou crbre de Laponie.—M. Madiot, director of 
the gardens at Lyons, has recommended under 
this name a cabbage which he says will last 8 or 
10 years, resist all extremities of cold, and yield 
a great quantity of produce. In many compara- 
live experiments, this variety has appeared so 
much to resemble the chow ad vaches that we 
think it cannot be distingushed from it. The 
winter of 1830-31 destroyed both. 

Chou frisé vert du nord, and Chou frise rouge 
du nord, Brassica oleracea fimbriata. ‘These two 
varieties are very much cultivated in the north of 
Europe. They differ from the preceding varieties, 
in having their leaves pinnatifid, which renders 
them less productive. But they have in their 
favor the advantage of being much more hardy. 
The winters of 1830 and 1832, present a remark- 
able proof of this fact; they supported them almost 
without any alteration, (the frisé rouge especi- 
ally,) whilst the chow d@ vaches and the Poitou, 
and most others were destroyed. 

Chou-navet, Chou-turnep, Chou de Laponie, 
Brassica, Napo-brassica.—Its produce consists 
chiefly in its plump root, which is like the turnip, 
and one of its most valuable qualities is that it 
resists the cold almost entirely. ‘They usually 
cultivate it in the same manner that they do the 
other kinds, with the diflerence that it is better 
to place the plan's nearer together. ‘They also 
obtain very fine roots by sowing them where they 
are to stand, either in rows (which is the best 
way,) or broadcast. 

In either case they sow them so that they may 
be thinned, leaving the plants about twelve inches 
apart. It should be sown at any time from April 
to June, at about 4 pounds of seed to the hectare. 
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Chou ruta baga, Navet de Suéde, Brassica.— 
This plant, introduced into France in 1792, was 
known in England a few years before, where it 
is now most extensively cultivated. It resembles 
very much the chow navet, with which M. Son- 
nini has mal-d-propos contounded it, for they are 
entirely distinct plants. ‘The rata baga can be 
iransplanied, but it is best to sow it where it is to 
stand, (or rather to grow.) Itis best to Sow it 
in rows, and to let it have the same space with 
the chow navet. It attains maturity more rapidly 
than that, and is about one month more early. 
Both accommodate themselves better than the 
large cabbages to light and indifferent lands, but 
they prefer them good and manured. The ruta 
baga will resist much cold, and may be kept in 
the fields during the winter, to be taken up only 
when there is need for them, but [ have frequent- 
ly remarked, that great humidity and alternate 
freezing and thawing, was more injurious to them 
than to the chow navet, this defect, however, is 
counterbalanced by the beauty and neatness of 
its roots. Both afford valuable resources for food 
for horned cattle and sheep, to which they are 
given when cut up. The chou-navet, and the 
large cabbages are cultivated siill in some coun- 
ties as food for cattle. 

Chou colza, Brassica oleracea campestris.—It is 
chiefly for the oil which is obtained from its grain 
that the chow colza is cultivated. This oil is a 
great object of commerce in Flanders, Belgium, 
&c., but it answers also for food for cattle. Kor 
this use it may be transplanted ipto rows as the 
other green cabbages ; but the best manner ap- 
pears to me to be that adopted by M. Yvart, 
which is to work the stubble fields immediately 
afier harvest, with a plough or heavy harrow, and 
then to sow the seed at about ten pounds to the 
hectare. ‘This plant will get through an ordinary 
winter without damage, and will, at the end of 
that time, furnish either pasturage or food to be 
fed away green in the stable, both of which will 
be valuable from the season at which they come 
in. All of the hardy cabbages, and still better the 
ruta baga and the chow navet, can be thus used ; 
the only particular advantage that the colza has 
in this respect is the small expense at which the 
seed may be obtained. 

Cultivation of the colza for grain.—The me- 
thod above described is only proper when the colza 
is to be used as green food in the spring ; when 
cultivated for the grain more care is necessary. 
From the middie of July to the last of August, 
they sow it in beds well prepared, and in six or 
eight months they transplant the young plants 
into ground equally well prepared and manured, 
placing them one foot apart each way. They 
plant them thus on beds of twelve feet in width, 
leaving between these beds intervals of two or 
three feet unplanted, from which intervals earth is 
obtained later in the season, to place about the 
leet of the plants. If one desires to work between 
the rows with the cultivator or skimmer, it is ne- 
cessary to increase the distance to eighteen inches 
or two feet. It is essential to gather the seed so 
soon as a large majority of the pods have attained 
almost to maturity, else great loss will be expe- 
rienced by shattering. Sometimes the colza is 
sown, where it is to stand, broadcast; but it 1s 
then necessary to thin them with the hoe. What 
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colza. There is a spring variety, the colza de 
Mars, which, sown in March and April, ripens 
during the same summer, a quality very remark- 
able inacabbage. This variety is not so much 
in cultivation as the common kind. 

Millefeuille, Milfoil, Achillea millefolium.— 
This plant, being little productive, and not calcu- 
lated for the sickle, has only a secondary rank in 
the list of plants for forage, yet under certain cir- 
cumstances it can be rendered extremely useful. 
It affords good pasturage for sheep, and has the 
merit of withstanding the effect of a drought, 
even on the mostarid lands. It is extremely pro- 
bable that proprietors of sheep, particularly in the 
middle of France, would find in the culture of the 
milfoil a valuable resource for food for their catile 
in the summer months. This plant is long-lived. 
it should be sown in the spring, but will, without 
doubt, succeed if sown early in autumn. It 
grows more commonly in the hard and dry clay 
lands, than on those which are of a light and 
sandy nature. From ten to twelve pounds of seed 
to the hectare. 

Moutarde noire, Black mustard, Sinapis nigra, 
and Moutarde blanche, White mustard, Sinapis 
alba, are cultivated chiefly for the seed, of which 
is made the condiment of the same name. They 
sow it, however, (particularly the white, ) to fur- 
nish green food to the cows for the end of summer. 
tor the first purpose, they select good, deep, tresh 
land, and sow it rather thin in the spring. For 
the second, the white mustard is preferred, and 
they esteem it so much that in many cantons it is 
called plante de bewrre, (butter plant.) ‘The usual 
mode of treatment is to sow it on the stubble fields 
immediately after the harvest, having first given 
it a slight working by means of scarilying it with 
aharrow. This seed, if the season is favorable, 
grows rapidly, and affords food for the cattle until 
the cold weather sets in. 

Navette, Rabethe, Rape, Brassica, Napus silves- 
tris, serves for forage when sown on the stubble 
lands after harvest, at the rate of twenty pounds 
of seed to the hectare. We know some farmers 
who for this purpose prefer it to the white mustard; 
but its chiel value is its oleaginous grain. For 
this object they sow it from the last of July to the 
first of September, geveraily broadcast, on land 
prepared by many workings. They sometimes 
sow it in rows; they work it, or rather weed it, 
and thin the plants. The ensuing summer they 
gather the grain when the larger proportion of the 

pods is yellow, but before it is completely mature, 
for then there will be a considerable shattering. 
‘The variety which is thus cultivated is the com- 
mon or winter rape. There isa kind called the 
navelle d’eté, or quarantaine, which is sown in the 
spring, and matures itself the same year. It is 
lees productive than the ordinary variety, but it 
presents the advantage of supplying the place of 
the other oleaginous plants, should they be de- 
stroyed by the winter’s frosts. ‘They sow about 
six pounds of the seed of the winter, and eight 
pounds of the summer rape to the hectare. 

Pastel, Woad, Isatis tincioria, considered as a 
plant for forage, is valuable only on account of its 
extreme precocity. Winter only arrests its vege- 


tation during periods of the severest cold, and in 
March, and sometimes Iebryary, it is considera- 
bly developed. [fit were more sought alter by the 
cattle it would be one of the most valuable re. 





sources of the farmer; but, unfortunately, it is 
wanting in this respect. I do not think, however, 
that this point has been sufficiently examined into. 
I know of no attempt with the woad to nourish 
horned cattle during the winter, and the authori- 
ties both for and against its fitness for sheep are 
nicely balanced. I think therefore that new re- 
searches into this subject would be highly useful. 
We should not renounce the advantages which 
the winter vegetation of the woad offers, without 
an entire conviction of its inutility. If cultivated 
for forage, this plant should be sown broadcast in 
asoil rather dry than moist. It may be sown in 
the spring or in the end of the summer at about 
forty pounds to the hectare. Cultivated for the 
dye, the woad requires a good soil, well prepared 
and manured, and in this case they sow it in rows, 
the intervals between which are carefully worked. 

Many years’ culture and use of the woad, since 
the above article was written, have proven to me 
that sheep, cows and oxen will eat it most readily 
when itis green. I am not prepared to speak of 
its nutritious qualities, having used it only concur- 
rently with other kinds of food. 1 have fully sa- 
tisfied myself that it grows with great facility on 
indifferent and dry lands, and even on those that 
are very chalky. This quality, together with its 
precocity, has induced me to think it a very valu- 
able plant, and one from which much advantage 
is to be derived. 

Pimprenelle, Burnet, Poterium sanguisorba.— 
The great merit of this plant is that 1 furnishes 
excellent pastures on poor and arid lands, whether 
they are sandy or chalky. It resists extremes both 
of cold and drought, and affords particularly a 
valuable resource for the support of sheep during 
the winter. In some parts of Champagne they 
have, by the culture of the burnet, produced a 
sensible amelioration in the state of their agricul- 
ture, an amelioration of which thouzands of acres 
in France would be susceptible. On the good 
lands it is relatively less advantageous, although 
its vegetation there is so luxuriant as to permit the 
sickle. By the testimony of many practical men 
its hay is not good, either for cows or horses, but 
solely for sheep. Yet I think that on all farms 
where they keep a flock of sheep during the win- 
ter it would be well if good land can be spared for 
the purpose to have one or more pieces of burnet 
‘for their winter grazing. It can be very useful in 
furnishing, in the summer, green food to use in 
the stable ; it throws out fresh shoots at this sea- 
son, perhaps more quickly than any other plant, 
and the green forage suits all animals. ‘The usual 
time for sowing the burnet is the spring, but the 
month of September will answer as well on light 
lands. Sixty pounds of seed to the hectare are 
requisite. 

Spergule, Corn spurry, Spurgula arvensis, is 
an annual forage, particularly suited to fresh sands, 
and furnishes an excellent food for cows. Ina 
part of the Low Countries, where the spurry 
is very much grown, the butter of the cows which 
are nourished upon it is esteemed of a superior 
quality, and is called beurre de spergule. They 
sow it generally in the summer, on the stubble 
fields, alier breaking them up by a light working 
immediately alter harvest. ‘They either graze it, 
or feed it green in the stable, a resource which 
lasts until frost. Sometimes they mow it, and then 
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curing ; a defect owing to the aqueous nature of 
the plant. I find the spurry spoken of in many 
works as good for fowls, but I have frequently 
seen them refuse to eat the grain. This grain is 
very minute, and should be but litte gathered. 
They sow about twelve pounds per acre. The 
spurry, turned in green, is spoken of by many the- 
oretical farmers (agronomes) as one of the best of 
the ameliorating plants. 


WHITE SLAVERY IN GREAT BRITAIN. EM- 
PLOYMENT OF FEMALES IN THE ENGLISH 
MINES. 


From the Plough Boy. 

It appears that the employment of females in 
the coal mines is chiefly confined to Yorkshire, 
Lancaster, Cheshire and the east of Scotland and 
South Wales ; and the revolting cruelties prac- 
tised on boys, as detailed in our first notice, is 
equally extended to girls. In fact, notonly are girls 
preferred as ‘* hurriers,” for their greater docility, 
but they are taken in the mines at even an earlier 
age than boys, froma supposition that when in- 
fants they are the most ‘‘ cute” of the two. Itis 
distressing to read the accounts which some of the 
tender females themselves give of the hardships 
they undergo. One says, ‘! work in Hardhill 
mine. We hurry the carts by pushing behind, 
but I frequently draw with ropes and chains as the 
horsesdo. It is dirty, slavish work, and the water 
quite covers our ankles. I knock my head against 
the rocks, as they are not so high as I am, and 
they cause me to stoop, and makes my back ache.”’ 
Another gives the following dreadi/ul description 
of what they have to undergo. “ My employ- 
mentis carrying coal. Am frequent!y worked 
from four inthe morning till six at night, and every 
other week [ work night work. I then go down 
at two ip the day and come up at four or six in 
tbe morning. ‘Two years ago the pit closed in 
upon thirteen of us, and we were without food 
and light two days ; nearly one day we were up 
to our chins in water.” Our space will not permit 
us to multiply such extracts ; and we must there- 
fore content ourselves with stating generally that 
there is no variation in any part of the voluminous 
evidence collected on this subject of young 
girls being empioyed in coal mines, except that 
their labor is more severe, and treatment more 
cruel, if possible, in the east of Scoiland than 
elsewhere. 

Nor are young, or even married women, much 
better off than the girls. Anne Harris, aged 15, 
‘ heartily hated it. [t was no woman’s work, nor 
is it good for any body ; but I am obliged to the 
work, as father howks (hews) the coals below.” 
Janet Duncan, aged 17, ‘“‘ was acoal bearer at 
Henmuir pit. The carts she pushed contained 3 
cwt. of coals, and it was very severe work, espe- 
cially when they had to stay before the carts to 
prevent their coming down too fast; they {re- 
quently run too quick and knock us down. Is 
able to say that the hardest day-light work is in- 
finitely superior to the best of coal work.” Mar- 
garet Drysdale, aged 15, ‘ did not like the work, 
but Her mother was dead, and her father took her 
down, and she had no choice. Her employment 


is to draw carts, and she had harness or drag ropes 
One more, 


on, like the horses.”’ Katharine Lo- 
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gan, aged 16, *‘ began to work at coal carrying 
more than 5 years since ; works in harness now ; 
draws backward with her face to the tubes ; the 
ropes and chains go under her pit clothes, (which 
cousist simply of a pair of boy’s trousers ;) it is 
o’er sair work, especially when we had to crawl.” 
We can imagine no sight more horrible than 
young girls harnessed to carts, and drawing them 
on all-fours through confined passages, perhaps 
not two feet high, and frequently a foot of that 
space a thick sludge of water and coal dust ; nor 
can any one form an adequate idea of it without 


inspecting the plates which represent it in the par- 
liamentary report. 











Well may the report say, that “ when the na- 


| ture of this horrible labor is takeninto considera- 


tion—its extreme severity—its regular duration of 
from 12 to 14 hours daily—the damp, heated, and 
unwholesome atmosphere of a coal mine, and the 
tender age and sex of the workers—a picture is 
presented of deadly physical oppression and sys- 
tematic slavery, of which I conscientiously believe 
no one unacquainted with such facts would credit 
the existence in the British dominions,” 

Married woman are chiefly employed in filling, 
riddling, and carrying, and the labor imposed upon 
them is excessive. ‘The reason given by one 
witness (herself married) why they undertake 
such work at all is, “‘ that if the women did not 

' work below, the children would not go down so 
soon.’’ ‘The same witness says that she wrought 
till a stone 14 months ago so crushed her leg and 
foot that she could not gang ; and that the oppres- 
sion of coal béaring is such as to injure them in 
after life, few existing whose legs are not injured, 
or else their haunches, before they are 30. What 
other troubles married women undergo [rom an 
occupation so unnatural for them, will be seen 
from the following brief abstracts : 

Jane Johnson, aged 29—“ I could carry two 
hundred weight when 15. years of age, but now 
| feel the weakness upon me from the strains. I 
have been married nearly 10 years and have had 
| four children, and have usually wrought till within 
a day ofthe child’s birth. Many women lose their 
strength early from overwork, and get injured in 
their backs and legs.” 

Jane Peacock, aged 40—“ 1 have wrought 
in the bowels of the earth 33 years. Have been 
married 23 years, and had nine children, two still 
born, and they were so from oppressive work. A 
vast number of women have dead children and 
false births, which are worse, as they are not able 
to work after the latter. It is only horse work, 
and ruins the women, it crushes their haunches, 
bends their ancles, and makes them old women 
at 40.” 

Isabel Wilson, aged 38— When on St. John’s 
work | was a carrier of coals, which caused me 
to miscarry five times, from the strains, and I was 
very ill after each.” 

Elizabeth M’Neil—“ { knew a woman who 
came up, and the child was born in the field next 
the coal hill. Women frequently miscarry below, 
and suffer after.” 

Jane Wood—‘‘ The severe work causes women 
much trouble. They frequently have premature 
births. My neighbor Jenny M’ Donald has lain ill 
for six months, and William King’s wife lately 
died from miscarriage, and a vast number of wo- 
men suffer from similar causes, 
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Indeed, all the married women, and there were 
many examined, relate their experience to the 
same purport, and it may be asked without exag- 
geration, whether such a system can be regarded 
as any thing less than murderous. I[t is not for us 
in this piace to assign where the blame lies, but 
we cannot forbear inserting a significant passage 
from the evidence of another, Margaret Bextet. 
‘‘'The work,” she says, “ is not fit for women, and 
the men could prevent it if they labored more 
regular. Indeed, men about this place don’t wish 
their wives to workin the mines, but the masters 
seem to encourage it—at any rate, the masters 
never interlere to prevent it.”’ 

But revolting as all this is, there is something 
still more so behind. The demoralization of the 
females, old and yonng, is greater even than their 
oppression. We should hardly venture to de- 
scribe its extent except in the words of the com- 
missioners themselves, and that as briefly as pos- 
sible. 

‘© In the southern parts of the west riding of 
Yorkshire,” says the report, * as far as relates to 
the underground employment, there is no distinc- 
tion of sex, but the labor is distributed indiffer- 
ently among both sexes, except that it is compa- 
ratively rare for the women to hew or get the 
coals, although there are numerous instances in 
which the women regularly periorm even this 
work. In great numbers of the coal pits in this 
district the men work in a state of perfect naked- 
ness, and are in thisstate assisied in their labor 
by females of all ages, from girls of six years old 
to women of twenty-one, these females being 
themselves quite naked down to the waist.” 

The extreme indecency remarked in this pas- 
sage we should infer (from Appendix, part 1, page 
181) to be confined to the Fiockton and Thornhill 
pits; butin all of them it prevails toa degree 
very slightly mitigated in shamelessness. In 
none do the men wear any other dress than a flan- 
nel jacket, or the females add to the breeches, 
which they wear as a protection against the gall- 
ing chain which passes from a girdle round the 
waist between their legs to the load they are 
drawing, more than a loose ragged shilt ; and 
these two very slender improvements are rarely 
remarked together in the same district. In fact, 
‘‘ the girls are not a bit ashamed among their own 
pitset,” and in the neighborhood of Halifax the 
practice seems to reach a climax positively dis- 
gusting. Mary Barrett, aged 14, told the sub- 
commissioners that ‘she always worked without 
shoes, stockings or trousers, wearing nothing buta 
shift. She had to go up the headings with the 
men ; they are all naked there ; she had got well 
used to it, and did notcare much about it now, 
but at firet was afraid, and did not like it.” 

We are sorry that the magnitude of the evil 
compels us, even so briefly, to enter into such de- 
tails of it, nor must we suppose thatthe women 
merely discard all modesty on entering the mouth 
of the pit. ‘Though the words we have quoted 
would seem to refer to their conduct under ground, 
abundance of evidence is scattered through the 
report that they have not much more delicacy in 
their recreations and occupations above ground 
thanin their labors below.—The men meet to 
fight and wrestle in complete nudity, except their 
clogs ; and though the women affect finery when 
they are ‘ holidaying,” they are not at all shy of 


‘say that it isan abominable system.” 











such exhibitions, nor at any time sensitive about 
appearing half naked themselves. 

‘* All classes of witnesses,’? says the report, 
‘bear the strongest testimony to the immoral 
effects of the practice of females working in 
mines,’ “I wish the government,’ says one 
witness, (a collier,) ‘* would expel all girls and 
females from mines. I can give proof that they 
are immoral ; and | am certain that the girls are 
worse in point of morals than the men, and use 
more indecent language.” “It is impossible,”’ 
says another, ‘for girls to remain modest who 
are ion pits, regularly mixing with such company 
and hearing such language as they do. I have 
worked myself in pits for above ten years, where 
girls were constantly employed, and can safely 
‘Where 
girls are employed,” is the testimony of Mr. 
Ellison, of Berkinshaw, *‘ the immoralities prac- 
tised are most scandalous,” and Mr. Sadler, sur- 
geon of Barnsley; whose profession enables him 
to know intimately the habits of the miners around 
him, confirms it in these striking words—‘ I 
sirongly disapprove of females being in pits; the 
female character is totally destroyed by it; their 
habits and feelings are altogether different; they 
can neither discharge the duties of wives or 
mothers. Itis a brutalizing practice.” 

Thomas Wilson, esq., of the Banks Silkstone, 
and owner of three co!lieries, though satisfied that 
‘‘the employment of females of any age in mines 
is most objectionable,” is nevertheless of opinion 
that it would be impossible for any individual to 
putanend to it. ‘f should rejoice to see it put 
an end to, but in the present feeling of the colliers, 
no individual would succeed in stopping it in a 
neighborhood where it prevails, because the men 
would immediately go to those pils where their 
daughters are employed.” Of the correctness of 
this opinion, however, there may be some doubt. 


‘The mischief seems to have arisen from the 


practice of the masters (for some reason or other, ) 
allowing the men to find their own drawers and 
hurriers. ‘Mr. Hilton, of Wigan,” says Mr. 
sub-commissioner Kennedy, “told me that he 
should be glad to discontinue the employment of 
females in his mines; but that it was a custom 
for the men to find their own drawers, and that 
the masters did not interfere.’ Why they do 
not interfere isnot shown. ‘They have interlered 
in other districts, and with the most happy re- 
sults; for we find that from all the mines in the 
vast coal fields of Cumberland, Durham and 
Northumberland, there is now an ‘‘absolute ex- 
clusion of all female workers, except in one oid 
colliery belonging to the Kari of Lonsdale.” 

We may conclude this branch of the subject in 
the words of sub-commissioner Symonds, that 
‘‘under no couceivable circumstance is any one 
sort of employment in collieries proper for females ; 
and that the practice is fagrantly disgraceful to a 
Christian as well as a civilized country.” 


RISKS OF MERCANTILE LIFE. 


General Dearborn, in a lecture delivered last 
winter before the farmers of the Massachusetts 
legislature, declared that 97 out of every 100 per- 
sons who obtained their livelihood by buying and 
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selling, failed or died insolvent. ‘This fact he as- 
certained by reference to the books of the custom- 
house, the banks, the probate office, and from the 
recollections of the oldest merchants. I! this 
statement approximates to the truth in relation to 
the risks of mercantile life, it should induce fathers 
to instil into the minds of their eons a love of 
agricultural pursuits. Gen. Dearborn declared 
that he would prefer a cottage in the country with 
five acres of cround, to the most splendid palace 
that could be erected in the city, if he must de- 
pend upon the success of merchandise to support 
it.’— Ohio State Journal. 





A DANGEROUS PROPERTY OF WOOD ASHES 
EXPOSED, AND SOME OF THEIR OTHER PRO- 
PERTIES EXAMINED. 


By Dr. John 7. Piumer, of Richmond, Indiana. 


From Silliman’s Journal of Science and Arts. 


I have recently devoted some time to a further 
examination into the properties of wood ashes, 
and especially into that property by which heat 
is conveyed from asmail space on their eurlace 
deeply into the interior of the largest masses. I 
consider the subject. of sufficient importance to 
claim the attention of the general as well as the 
scientific reader; for I cannot forbear thinking, 
that at least some of the mysterious conflagrations 
which are repeatedly occurring are chargeable to 
this hitherto unsuspected cause. 

Judging by the remarks of Prof. Hubbard, ac- 
companying two cases of combustion in wood 
ashes, reported by him in a late number of this 


journal,* it appears to be hie opinion that the ca- || 


loric in question was generated within and near 
the bottom of the heap, by a spontaneous but un- 
known process. J conceive that the following 
experiments render this opinion highly improbable, 
and they go to sustain the view taken by the pre- 
sent writer, so far as it respects the orivin of the 
caloric, and perhaps measurably as it regards the 
means by which the heat is diffused throughout 
the ashes. They show that the heat-retaining 
power is not peculiar to ashes, but is common to 
various pulverulent substances ; that this residue 
of combustion contains an appreciable quantity 
of charcoal in a state of minute div.sion ; and, as 
formerly stated, that it is unsafe to deposite hot 
ashes upon, perhaps, the largest heaps o! cold 
ashes. I shall marshall these experiments under 
the head of 

Ignitibility of wood ashes.—1. A pint of sifted 
ashes was made in‘o a conical heap four inches 
high, upon a folded newspaper, and a coal lighted 
at one corner only, was laid upon the summit and 
very slightly covered. In seventeen minutes the 
coal was examined and found to be wholly ignited. 
It was again covered, and in eleven minutes alter- 
ward, that part of the paper on which the ashes 
rested became quite warm, and also the hoard 
beneath it. On sliding the paper nearly off the 
board, and gently bending it convexly upwards, 
I succeeded in producing a fissure, extending from 
the apex of the cone downward to a considerable 
depth. By this means [ was enabled to see the 
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* Vol. xhi., p. 165, ef seq. 
Vou. X.—48 





interior of my diminutive volcano, and to discover 
that the ashee within were red hot, if not incan- 
descent, as far down as the fissure extended. 
After this peep, [ closed up the crater by sliding 
the paper back upon the board, and waited an 
hour from the beginning of the experiment. At 
the expiration of thie period, the coal was not 
wholly consumed, and the ashes were still quite 
warm. 

The coal used in the foregoing instance was of 
sugar-tree wood, and atthe time it was placed 
upon the ashes, two other coals, one of eugar-tree 
and the other of beech, were thoroughly ignited 
and laid upon a board. In'two minutes the “ fire 
went out” of both these coals. 

2. A wooden pill-box of the largest size was 
filled with silied ashes, and an oak coal weighing 
seven grains was barely buried in them. In thirty 
five minutes the box was very warm all over; 
and at this time I surrounded it with cold ashes. 
In twenty minutes more, the ashes within and 
stad around the box were uncomfortably 

ot. 

3. I renewed the second experiment, with the 
exception of not wholly covering the box. The 
edge was lefi exposed, to ascertain whether it 
would not act asa vent to the accumulating ca- 
loric. In half an hour l examined the coal, and 
found it extinct and the ashes cold. The coal in 
this case was of beech. 

4. This beech coal lighted at one corner, was 
placed on a cone of silted ashes, as in the first 
experiment, and in twenty minutes it was tho- 
roughly ignited. J now pressed a cylinder of 
pasteboard perpendicularly into the ashes, so as to 
include the coal and most of the heated ashes. 
The upper edge of the cylinder wae ‘eli uncovered. 
did not exsmine the coal for an hour; it was 
al that time not consumed but dead, and the ashes 
were entirely cold. 

5. I built acone of a quart of pale ashes and 
deposited eight or ten dead coals some distance 
apart, near the base and remote from the surface ; 
atthe apex I buried a live coal as before. In 
three quarters of an hour, stiff paper or a eplinter 
of wood thrust into the centre of the heap took 
fire ; andon demolishing the pile, I found that 
the heat had descended tothe coals below, and 
ignited them ; indeed thev were partially consum- 
ed, and the whole interior of the base of the cone 
was extremely hot. 

6. A wooden box, ten inches deep and eleven 
inches square, was filled with unsifted ashes ag 
cold as an exposure of several weeks in winter 
could make them. A pint of hot ashes was 
thrown upon the middie of the surface and left 
uncovered. In eight hours all the central portion 
of the ashes was hot enough to fire wood thrust 
into it, and two sides of the box were incalescent. 
In twenty three hours, the bottom of the box was 
quite warm, the top of the sshes cool, and the 
sides of the box were beroming cool. A stick 
plunged to the bottom of the ashes, was drawn 
out ignited or burnt at the end, but not even 
charred above it. In thirty hours the bottom of 
the box was almost unsupportably hot; and the 
upper half of the ashes retained but little heat. 
In thirty six hours, the temperature of the ashes 
being much reduced, I emptied the box, and found 
the bottom of it on the inside near the middle 
converted to coal, one of the sides considerably 
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eharred, and another browned by theheat. Cuvals 
were found in different parts of the ashes, but I 
believe they were confined to those portions 
through which the heat did not travel. 

The ashes used in the foregoing and the subse- 
quent experiments, weré derived from the mixed 
combustion of hickory, beech, sugar-tree, oak, 
and a few other kinds of wood ; andthe sieve em- 
p'oyed consisted of twenty-four by thirty-two in- 
terstices to the square inch. 

To what cause could I attribute the augmenta- 
tion of heat and its downward course, which the 
preceding instances exhibit? The plausible an- 
swer was, carbon. ‘here, said the spirit of con- 
jecture, was the fire, burning its way into the 
ashes, and leaving successive portions of them to 
cool after it had consumed the combustible matter 
out of them; travelling downward, like the 
Goth’s descent upon Rome, into regions where its 
fierceness could be fed. ‘There, too, was the 
gray color of the ashes, produced, said conjecture, 
by the admixture of fine carbonaceous particles 
with the pure white cineritious matter. To prove 
that the proper color of wood ashes is white, there 
lay the béautiful specimen with gossamer light- 
ness upon the hearth, the residue of the undisturb- 
ed combustion of a solitary ember ; showing the 
delicate fibrous structure of the original wood ; 
with open avenues on every side, and a thousand 
apertures within forthe free admission of atmo- 
spheric oxygen to every atom of carbon ; the car- 
bon thus affianced to oxygen had escaped into the 
air, leaving its white mansion unshaded by its pre- 
sence. And how could I better account for the 
various shades of gray which ashes present, than 
by supposing them to arise from the various pro- 
portions of the black powder intermixed? And 
then, there were the uniform resulis of repeated 
trials by fire, in which something escaped out 
of the contents of the crucible; and what could 
this be but carbon? Such was the language of 
imagination belore experiment had fully uttered its 
voice. ‘Tostrengthen these conclusions, | applied 
myself to other evidences ; but these, to my disap- 
pointment, instead of supporting, kicked against 
my imaginings. 

7. Selecting magnesia as an article possessing 
physical properties somewhat similar to those of 
ashes, | erected a cone of this material, and at 
the summit buried a partially ignited coal. In a 

few minutes I was surprised to find the whole coal 
was alive with fire. Shortly afterwards the mag- 
nesia beneath the coal became ignited, and the 
bottom of the heap almost intolerably hot. 

8. Guided by the specific gravity and the com- 
pressibility of the substances employed , I repeat- 


ed the experiment with pulverized chalk instead of 


magnesia. The chalk soon became red hot, be- 
reath the coal ; and the base of the heap heated 
beyond endurance. 

Thus discovering that these alkaline earths 
possessed the same heat-preserving properties 
as ashes, and that the same downward, centraliz- 
ing tendency of caloric was shown in all, | was 
Jed to the conclusion that the heat eliminated and 
diffused in the sifted ashes was the result of the 
combustion of the single coal buried in them ; 
and considering their low conducting and radiating 


power, it appeared probable that the amount of 


heat apparent was not very far {rom the absolute 


every instance, while the central parts of the 
cones were red hot, the exterior of the ashes, ex- 
cept at the apex, was cold throughout the experi- 
ment. The caloric is evolved faster than it is 
diffused, and of course it accumulates within a 
small sphere near the coal to an igniting tempera- 
ture ; combustible matter lying at the circumfer- 
ence of this sphere would ignite and generate 
another ball of fire, and this produce another, and 
so on indefinitely, or while the last ignited spheres 
reached new combustible matter. In this manner 
I conceive the caloric travelled in the fifth and 
sixth experiments, and I see no reason why it 
should not under similar circumstances circulate 
through a bed of ashes spread over the whole earth. 
Satisfying myselfin this manner that the pre- 
sence of pulverulent charcoal was not essential to 
the phenomenon in question, | submitted other 
powders to similar trials. 

9. Fine sand, scorified wood ashes, anhydrous 
sulphate of lime, common earth, all thoroughly 
dried, and the earth and sulphate reduced to subtle 
powders, were severally made the tenements of 
a fully ignited coal ; but in spite of all the persua- 
sion | could command, the coal refused to be buri- 
ed alive in such sepulchres as these; almost as 
soon as it was decently interred, it expired. 


PRACTICE OF ENGLISH FARMERS IN THE 
IMPROVEMENT OF PEATY GROUND. 


By Ph. Pusey, M. P., President of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England. 


From the Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society of England. 


Although the improvement of peat is not a sub- 
ject that can be of general interes!, yet, as there 
are large tracts of such land in the country, and as 
I have had the advantage of observing in my own 
neighborhood the mode in which it has been im- 
proved by good farmers, as well as of receiving in- 
formation rom members of our society who have 
reclaimed peat in other districts, I think it may be 
of some use il! | endeavor to describe their various 
methods of management. Our science, we may 
hope, would gradually advance, ii we cou!d obtain 
faithful accoun's of cur actual practice upon each 
variety of oursoil. ‘The peat | am most convers- 
ant with, follows generally the borders of all the 
rivulets in this level stone-brash country. Along 
the margin of each sand arable farm, there runs a 
belt of such poor marshy ground. Long alter the 
meadows are green in spring, these pastures retain 
the brown of winter : in summer they are covered 
with rushes and coarse grass, but are of some use 
for the sheep in dry weather : in autumn they soon 
return to their withered hue ; and in winter again 
they are scarcely to be passed on horseback. A\l- 
most every kind of tree has been planted upon 
them in vain ; but the birch, the alder, and the 
abele, not the least ornamental of our trees, I have 
found to grow with some vigor : they are too poor 
for the willow. 

The first step of improvement is of course to ac- 
quire command of the water and obtain an outfall 
by digging a straight ditch, about 8 feet wide and 
5 deep, down the middle of the hollow : this takes 
the place of the winding stagnant rivulet that is 





quantity generated during the combustion. In 





frequently found there. In wider bogs more of 
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these ditches should be dug, and one may be placed 
on each side so as to divide the peat from the sound 
land, and thus cut off the springs which ooze from 
the higher ground. However slight the apparent 
fall of the ground, it is generally practicable, by 
carrying along the new water-course to a sufficient 
length, to reduce the level of the water 3 or 4 feet 
permanently below the surlace: this then is the 
first and indispensable step, the open drainage: 
the next is the under or close drainage: it has 
been done on the Deanston principle—thorough 
draining. ‘The parallel drains have been cut to a 
depth of 30 inchesin the gravel underlying the 
peat, the materials being tiles and broken stones 
over the tiles, covered with a sod 16 inches below 
the surface ; the distance between the parallel 
drains varying from 20 to about 80 feet. ‘The le- 
vels are so flat that tiles have been olten necessary. 
It is essential that these drains should be formed 
before the surface is broken up, that the work may 
be clean for the Jaborers : winter and early spring 
will be the most convenient seasons. In Lincoln- 
shire, however, the heavy expense of under-drain- 
ing has not been required. Deep open ditches, 
dividing the peat into fields of 12 or 15 acres, have 
been found to lay it sufficiently dry. 

When the draining, of whatever kind, is com- 
pleted, the question next arises how the coarse and 
rushy swamp is to be brought into cultivation. I 
must say that the practice of paring and burning 
the surface, employed by our farmers, has been 
justified by its effects. As soon as the harsh east- 
erly winds of spring have set in, the breast-ploughs 
are put to work, the surface is pared and turned 
over, and, whendry, piledin heaps and burnt to 


ashes. ‘The proceeding may be defended I think | 


on these grounds :—I/'the coarse sward filled with 
the roots of rushes were merely ploughed over, it 
would not decay during the whole summer, and 











bly the wonderful influence of peat-ashes upon its 
growth. ‘There is also a ‘further circumstance 
which may be remarked; the quantity of ashes 
which thus occasions the difference between a 
strong plant 3 feet high anda feeble weed of a 
few inches, is very small ; but, of that small quan- 
tity, the potash and othersalts which enter into 
the composition of the plant, and enable it to bring 
forth ite tall stem and broad leaves, are still more 
minute: the ashes cannot then be called the food 
of the plant ; they can only aid the plant to make 
use of the other matters of which its vegetable 
frame is formed ; yet they act precisely as farm 
dung, which is supposed to afford the substance of 
vegetation. Such is the fact ; the explanation re- 
mains for that chemist who at some future day 
shall uniold to us the great mystery of the tood of 
plants. 

| have omitted to mention the manner in which 
the rape or Swedes are sown; and, in now advert- 
ing to it, | have to state an instance in which the 
knowledge of a practical farmer was better than 
my own theory. I had been very desirous that one 
of my tenants should subsoil- plough his peat land 
after it had been drained, in order to let down the 


‘| water through the tenacious subsoil ; this he wae 


very reluctant to do, because in his opinion it cou'd 
pot be ploughed too shallow. He was unwilling 
even to plough it 4 inches deep, thinking the depth 
of 2inches enough. Now it happened that ina 
peaty field of my own, which had just been broken 
up, one half of the 26 acres was ploughed 2 inches 


‘deep, the other ball, contrary to my intentions, 4 


inchesdeep. On the half which had been ploughed 


i shallow, | found a very fine growth of Swedes ; on 





the other, which had been ploughed deep, about 8 
acres were almost perfectly bare, nearly every 
plant having been destroyed by the wire-worm. 
The looseness of the ground arising from the deep- 


would be far too tough and hollow tor any crop | ef stirring, may have rendered the progress of the 


thatemight be sown on it. 


Again, when a fertile | Wire worm more easy ; but I think the true cause 


well-dressed surface is burnt, the volatile parts of of the destruction was the enfeebled state of the 
manure which it contains may be dissipated by | plant, in consequence of which it perished under 
fire, but on the land we are dealing with, there is | he attack which greater vigor would have enabled 
po fertility 10 be destroyed. Lastly, the ashes |ittosurvive. This I believe is olien the case, and 
which are produced are a manure peculiarly adapt- certainly under the strong Swedes on the firmer 
ed for the crop which experience has taught the ‘land, an equal number ol wire-worms was to be 
Lincolnshire farmers to make their first crop on|found. ‘The tarmers in fact here, led by experi- 
sueh land ; that crop is rape, a plant not generally | ence, carry to a great length the principle of keep- 
grown in this country. Onsuch ground so pre- |'0g such poor light ground as tight as possible. If 
pared, it shoots up with unfailing luxuriance, re- | sould have mentioned that the rape is planted by 
sembling the tops of strongly growing Swedes, but | sowing it broadcast on the unmoved ground alter 
forming a dense mass of dark leaves, about a yard | 'he ashes o! the firet breast ploughing have been 
high, through which it is difficult to make one’s | spread, the seed being afterwards covered by par- 
way. Although peat may be well suited to the | ing and turning over another thin slice of the sur- 
growth of rape, it is to the peat-ashes, I believe, | face in a second breast-ploughing. On one farm, 50 


that the chiel strength of its vegetation is due. In 
fields where the soil is moory but not a pure peat, 
when they have been pared and burnt inthe same 





acres of land, which though not peat are peaty and 
equally loose in texture, were broken up [rom grass 
three years ago, and have been cultivated ever 


manner, a singular appearance presents itself which | since by the breast-plough alone. | did try the sub- 
proves this point. On the spots where the heaps | soil plough last year on two acres of peat, cutting 
Leste teeeesdieaien: eon eeenen dette elie ofcripe | through asubsoil of weak clay, and itappears tome 
growing in the vigorous manner already described. | that the present crop of Swedes has sufleted ma- 
On the rest of the ground you can hardly distin- terially by the consequent looseness of the ground, 
guish the pale blue or purple dwindled plants of | the land being but half covered with plants : in- 
rape scarcely raising themselves from the surlace | deed, althoughit has been thorough drained, it has 


and choked with grass. This fact illustrates in 
some degree the chemical laws of the food of 
plants ; for Dr. Liebig states that peat ashes con- 
tain a small proportion of potash: I believe that 
the rape itself also contains potash : hence proba- 








returned to the state of bog, and is once more al- 
most impassable. Itis right, however, to mention 
that in Lincolnshire deeper ploughing is practised. 
Mr. Handley writes to me, ‘‘the peat is ploughed as 
deep or deeper than other lands. A relative of 
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mine has for years been in the practice, when the 
surface has become exhausted by cropping, of 
ploughing with two ploughs in the same furrow, 
depositing the top soil in the bottom of the furrow, 
and raising the subsoil from the de;'h of fourteen 
inches to the top, with moet beneficial results; but if 
that depth was exceeded, the io!lowing crops were 
bad.”? But even there the practice is not unani- 
mously approved, and Lincolnshire farms have 
been by no means exempt from the wire-worm. 
On Exmoor, too, in Somersetshire, | have lately 
seen subsoil ploughing practised upon peat by Mr. 
Knight with succeas ; but there the peat, about 8 
inches thick, rests on one or two inches only of 
retentive earth, to which its growth is owing. 
Below this crust a porous stone-brash is found. 
The wetness of the climate may also remedy the 
hollowness of soil produced by the subsoil plough. 
The shallow ploughing of our farmers seems 
to me to be decidedly right upon our own peaty 
and other loose soils. 

I may mention another mode in which this prin- 
ciple has been applied with success for some years 
by Mr. Williams, at Buckland, on a light blowing 
sand, ae it ie called, as it seems to answer equally 
well upon peaty ground. In the common Northum- 
berland system of growing turnips, it is well known 
that the ground, when sufficiently ploughed, is 
thrown up into alternate ridge and furrow with the 
double-breasted ploagh, that the dung is placed in 
the furrows, the ridges split, so what was furrow 
before, now becomes ridge, and the turnips drilled 
upon this new ridye standing, of course, over the 
hollow earth which has been filled into the furrow. 
But upon a very lightsand, Mr. Williams thinking 
it desirable to keep the ground firm under the root, 
whether turnip or mangel wur'zel, proceeds in this 
way. The ground is ploughed first very shallow— 
upon peat it may be merely scarified ; the dung is 
then spread upon the land, the double-breasted 
plough is used, as in the common mode, to throw up 
ridges ; but the process is now complete, and the 
turnips are drilled at once on these firet-formed 
ridges, so that, while the dung is collected round 
them ae in regular ridging, they have a solid bed 
to stand on in this bastard ridging, as it may be 
called ; and I must eay that a trial I have this year 
made of this method with Swedes upon peat, has 
confirmed Mr. Williams’ experience upon sand. 
This operation, however, which I have mentioned 
in order to show the leading principle acted on 
here by farmers in the cultivation of peat—tight- 
ness of ground—applies to a later crop of Swedes: 
at least in the firet crop no dung could be required, 
the ashes being amply sufficient. 

Rape or Swedes being established as the first 
crop, alier the breaking up of peaty land, in the 
system | am describing, the next crop is usually 
oats: they are drilled in upon a very shallow tur- 
row, with plenty of seed, and well pressed with a 
press-roll, as well belore they are come up as alier- 
wards, in order to guard against the wire-worm, 
the enemy to be feared on such land. [It is re- 
markable that by very late sowing, as late aa the 
end of April or beginning of May, you may be al- 
-most certain to escape the wire-worm—it is sup- 
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in weight as much as you gain in quantity. I may 

observe that the oate do not ripen together upon 

this ground : the farmers cut them while they are 

partially green, decause they find that, ifthey wait 

uotil the whole crop has changed its color, the 

best grains, which are those that first ripen, shed 

in the mowing and carrying, whereas, these are 

preserved by early cutting, while the unripe grains 

and green stalks improve the straw as fodder for 

cattle. This first crop of oats is generally beaten 

down by the weather, being weak and long in the 

straw, and, though nota bad crop, looks better 

than it really is. 

On Jand which is not peat but peaty, some farm- 

ers grow barley: there isa large crop of straw, 

and it is therefore liable to be laid ; the grain, too, 

is but thin. The advocates of barley, however, 

assert that a bad sample of barley is better than a 

bad one of oats, because thin barley may be ground 

or may be used for seed, whereas seed oats should 
be as plump as can be found. On the other hand, 

it has been stated to me by a gentleman residing 

in Lincolnshire, that ‘* he considers barley the 
most objectionable grain which can be sown upon 
peat soil, and that ite injurious effecis are visible 
for five years.” 

The rape and the oats will generally have proved 
successful, and indeed by their luxuriance may 
lead one to suppose that more improvement has 
been made than is really the case. It is now that 
doubt and difficulty begin. The oats or barley are 
followed by rye grass, which has been sown 
among them, but if these have been laid, as they 
olien are. larze patches o! the rye-grase will have 
been destroyed. Kven if they have not been laid, 
the peaty soil will perhaps throw out many of the 
grass-plants by the roots in the next winter, and 
still more in the succeeding one, if; as is usual 
here, the rye-grass be left for two years. The 
motive for so leaving the ground two years in 
grass is, that it may regain solidity belore it is 
again ploughed: siill thie is but a poor rotation 
which gives only one crop of corn in four years. 
On the other hand, if the ground were leit per- 
manently in grass, there is reason to suppose that 
ina few years the fine grasses would wear out, 
the coarse herbage return, and the land be no 
better for the expenses incurred in drainage. 
Nay, one farmer thinks he had observed it be- 
come worse, because the equatic grasses natural 
to peat no longer obtained the moieture which 
they require, and the betier grasses do not grow 
well. In order to meet this evil, the gravel or 
rubble which has been taken out from the main 
drains, is spread over the ground in the winter 
belore the oats are sown: and, however sterile 
and hungry be the material thus used as a ma- 
nure, there is no doubt that it produces a strong 
elect, for the rye-grass is much thicker and 
sweeter where this has been done: this is called 
firming or weighting the land; it is good as far 
as it goes, but the staple of the soil is still very 
weak. When wheat is sown on ground that 18 
at all peaty, it will almost certainly lose plant in 
large patches, even though the land has been 
dunged, and the young wheat has been trodden 


posed, because the oat grows more rapidly out of | in by women, as is sometimes dove in the eprirg. 


their reach ; but on the other hand it will be har- 
vested late ; and there is this further disadvantage, 
that the grain, which is always light on such land, 


There is clearly some principle Ccefective in the 
composition of the soil: that principle is cohesion, 
and can only be supplied by clay. 





will become so much lighter, that you perhaps lose 


The operation of claying peat is one of the me- 
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thods by which English farmers have for many 
years been silently changing the face of the coun- 
try, which now constantly come to our knowledge, 
but for which they have not hitherto received the 
credit due to them; its effect is so wonderlul 
that [ ought not to withhold a further account of 
it which t have ottained from Mr. Wingate him- 
self} whose farm at Leake is mentioned by Mr. 
Morton: | . 

‘¢ Dear sir—I will endeavor to describe to you 
what we have done in our east fen since i's great 
improvement by drainage, confining mysell to that 
land which I consider decayed vegetable matter 
on a clay or eilty subsoil at various depths, and 
which had been under water generally for ages in 
the winter season, and getting partially dry in the 
summer. A great deal of wood in the first in- 
stance was taken out of it—nay, in fact, is still 
in many parte where the plough goes a little deep, 
chiefly oak, I believe, but in some instances maple, 
poplar, and aspens, all lyingin one direction. At 
the time of the first enclosure, from what I hear, 
the land was brought into cultivation by paring and 
burning, sowing with cole (rape, ) then afterwards 
oats and rye, which oats it grew of very bad quali- 
ty, being very light, and I believe it nearly ruined 
the first class of occupiers. It had been occupied 
before 1 took it by a tenant, and had been all clay- 
ed over once at my expense. Aller getting it into 
my own hands, the first thing 1 did (it being very 
much out of con tition) was to fallow it thorough- 
ly, and sow it with cole, and [ had some very fair 
crops. Alierthat I clayad it again: we usually 
have our clay-dikes 11 yards from the centre of 
each, taking off the peat and putting on the clay, 
3 leet wide by 4 feet deep—a very heavy dress- 
ing being nearly 300 cubic yards per acre. Afier 
that it was sown with, Ist year, oats ; 2d, wheat ; 
3d, cole with manure; 4th, oats; 5th, wheat ; 
6th, cole or turnips well manured, and then clayed 
over a third time the same as belore ; and most 
certainly | had very productive crops, that is, as 
much as 5 qre. of wheat per acre, and from 8 to 9 
qrs. of oats, all of very fair quality. I began 
again to clay the fourth time, but not with the 
same favorable results, and have only done some 
little over again, thinking the lands have got quite 
sufficient solidity ; in fact, some of it is, | consider, 
almost over-clayed. I do not attribute my getting 
less produce of late yearsto the over-cropping ol 
the land, but to the destructive ravages of the 
wire-worm. Still | do consider, on the whole, I 
have fared much better than my neighbors, who 
generally have some portion of their land in seeds 
either mown or summer- grassed. 

Perhaps I ought to add, I have generally con- 
sumed 6 or 8 tons of oil-cake, with about 12 acres 
of meadow-land hay, to assist in converting my 
straw into manure. ‘The size of that farm is about 
100 acres. I ridged some peat land for turnips 
one season, with but indifferent success ; and I al- 
ways find the corn much better and much less in- 
fecied with the wire-worm in the clay-dikes, 
where the land has been turned over perhaps 
from 3 to 4 feet indepth. We attempt very heavy 
rolling ; tread the wheat land with men or women 
inthe spring; but if we have cold, backward 
weather, all we can do appears of but little avail 
againet the destructive insect. 

lL have mentioned your note to a neighbor and 
much respected friend of mine, one of the best 





cultivators of the soil Tever saw, and he falls in 
partly with your views of shallow ploughing. I 
certainly do not. It is possible in the first instance, 
if you put on a small portion of clay, by ploughing 
deep you may loose it; then I would say in reply 
to that, | would clay the land, and sow the crop 
without ploughing at all, simply well harrowing 
or scarifving it, then breaking it up and well mix- 
ing it. On some peaty land of wretched quality 
where | live, 1 have doubled, nay trebled, the 
produce by drainage and very heavv claying. 
mM. B. WinGate.” 


I do not quite agree with Mr. Johnson as to the 
application of lime in the quantity of 250 or 300 
bushels per acre, although he has high authority 
in the theory of Sir Humphry Davy; not that lt 
so much doubt its efficacy as fear the expense. 
Indeed, Sir Humphry Davy’s opinion, that quick 
lime will dissolve peat, is now much doubted; 
lime, too, is generally applied not in a caustic but 
in a slacked state, and the advantage of burning 
lime for farming purposes is by many supposed to 
consist merely in its consequent reduction to a fine 
powder. 

As this is a point, however, on which the farm- 
ers of one hall of England, the western side, 
would probably give an opposite opinion to those 
on the eastern side, while in Lincolnshire a most 
important improvement has been made with clay 
only, and lime has been tried without any advan- 
tage, it is right that [ should now mention two in- 
stances of great success eflecied by means of lime. 
For the first case, | am indebted to Dr Buckland, 
on whose application Sir Charles Monteith fur- 
nished to him the following account of some ex- 
tensive operations on peaty land in Scotland :-— 


Edinburgh, Nov. 7th, 1841. 

‘6 My dear sir,—It is the general opinion 
amongst improvers of peaty soils that lime is ab- 
solutely necessary to produce a crop of grain well 
filled with farina ; and 1 found from experience, in 
the improvement of part of my peat-meadows in 
view of my house, that when the first crop grown 
upon it was potatoes well dunged but without 
lime, the potatoes were found to be hollow in the 
heart of them and very watery, while in other 
parts of the meadows upon which dung was em- 
ployed, potatoes of a good quality were produced 
when lime was employed in addition to the dung. 

‘‘The farmers in Scotland think they cannot 
raise good crops of grain without lime, as the 
greatest part of the south of Scotland is com- 
posed of new red sandstone, grauwacke, and gra- 
nite, and therefore devoid of lime, which forms a 
very considerable portion of every fertile soil; 
indeed it was found that the soil in Dumfriesshire 
did not produce well-filled barley crops till the 
farmers employed lime, which they now do toa 
great extent, and find it equally uselul for potatoes 
and turnip crops, which is amply testified by the 
farmers purchasing lime to the amount of 30001. 
apnualiy from my lime-quarry at Close Farm. 

** You are correct in saying that a considerable 
part of my peat-bog improvements have been 
made by lime alone, and have been productive of 
very tolerable crops of hay. I have always con- 
sidered peat more suitable for crops of grass than 
corn. In addition to the lime lt have commouly 
employed 50 or 60 tons of sandy earth to the im- 





perial acre of peat-bog. 
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‘‘[ have improved about 200 acres of peat- 
bogs, the average not worth 6d. an acre in their 
natural state, now worth fully 3/7. A considera- 
ble part of it was very expensive to accomplish, 
as it was necessary to fill up large hoies from 
which peat had been dug for fuel ; many acres of 
it cost me upwards of 301. the acre; but still this 
ground remunerates me for the expenditure of so 
large a sum, besides removing an ugly object in 
the middle of the low grounds in the neighbor- 
hood of my residence; every hollow, of which 
there were many within a mile of the house, was 
filled by an ugly. useless, black peat-bog. 

“[ do not recollect whether | pointed out to you 
some grass-fields that had been improved from 
black moor-land, by first paring and burning, and 
then ploughing the first season, the ground being 
exposed to a winter’s frost, and during the next 
summer lay about 160 bushels of lime upon the 
imperial acre, and sowing out the ground in July 
or August with 5 bushels of the holcus lanatus 
without taking acorncrop. ‘The reason why I 
did not take crops of corn from moor-ground ge- 
nerally having a peaty surface of 4 or 5 inches, 
was to keep it in a compact state ; as | have found 
that soil of this kind, after bearing crops of corn 
and being frequently ploughed, becomes so loose 
and pulverized that the feet of cattle completely 
destroy the pasture, and that the roots of the 
grass are injured by the loose state of the ground. 
This grass-land has given me upon the average 
from 12s. to 14s. per acre annually, in its original 
state not worth ls. 6d. The moor-ground upon 
grauwacke after this improvement is much more 
valuable than where the subsoil is sandstone. 

‘¢ | have employed lime as it is practised in Der- 
byshire to great advantage upon the surface of 
moor-land; but as it requires a very large dose ol 
lime, it can only be done where lime is cheap, as 
it requires from 200 to 300 bushels of lime per 
acre to destroy the great quantity of vegetable 
matter in moor soils, which it soon accomplishes, 
as is shown by the land being soon filled with 
moles, which are drawn to it by the decayed vege- 
table matter producing worms, the food of moles. 

‘In Craven, in Yorkshire, lime is employed 
very extensively as a top dressing even upon 
limestone soil. l have found that the cattle feed 
upon pasture well top-dressed with lime much 
quicker, and that the meat is much richer and bet- 
ter mixed, than upon pastures apparently equally 
productive of herbage. Il remain, dear sir, yours 
truly, C. G. Stuart Monreiru. 

“The Rev. Dr. Buckland.” 


It is certainly a very successful operation to 
have improved, at whatever expense, 200 acres of 
land from the value of sixpence per acre to that of 
three pounds. I have lately seen as great an im- 
provement upon the property of Mr. Blake, at 
Upton, in West Somersetshire. The 
there lie on the slope of a hill. The mode of 
treatment was this:—To underdrain at depths 
varying from 3 to 6 leet, to pare and burn the sur- 
face, to grow turnips two years successively, dress- 
ing twice with 50 bushels of lime per acre, then 
to lay the land down with grass seeds to perma- 
nent pasture. ‘The grass is let yearly at sums 
varying from 31. to 4/. per acre. It is singular 
that in one field so treated, arid alterwards water- 
ed, no trace of the peat remained in the upper 
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part of the soil, which had become a pale-colored 
earth—I suppose by the entire destruction of the 
peaty substance. The grass on this land is sweet 
and close, like the turf upon chalk downs, and 
the land almost as firm. This land is on the same 
subsoil with Sir Charles Monteith’s, the grau- 
wacke or shillet, an imperfect clay-slate, which in 
Somersetshire, as in Scotland, is considered favo- 
rable to grass. 

It is proved then, by the success of farmers ge- 
nerally in the fens of our eastern counties, of Sir 
Charles Monteith in Scotland, and of Mr. Blake in 
West Somerset, that peat, which by nature is the 
most unpromising of all wastes, can be profitably 
improved, and even be raised tothe rank of our 
most productive soils. But, in order to effect this 
great benefit, it is considered necessary that either 
clay or lime should be applied to the surface— 
which, however, of the two is not certain. Find- 
ing this variety of practice, | have endeavor- 
ed, in the course of drawing up this statement, 
to obtain fresh evidence in order to clear up 
the point. I cannot say that I have succeeded in 
clearing it up; but the facts which have come to 
my knowledge may serve as materials for future 
inquiry, and [ ought therefore to lay them shortly 
hefore the society. It occurred to me that, as the 
Lincolnshire farmers, who had been so success/ul 
in the use of clay, had derived no benefit from 
the use of lime, the Lincolnshire clay possibly 
contained lime already. Mr. Cooke, at my request, 
sent me two specimens of clay from Digby Fen : 
one of these, a very strong clay in appearance, 
elfervesced much with muriatic acid, and consisted 
entirely of finely-powdered lime mixed with fine 
sand. It Contained, | believe, scarcely any true 
clay ; it is, in fact, a strong blue marl. The se- 
cond specimen contained no lime at all, some true 
clay, and a great deal of fine sand. Mr. Cooke 
stated, as I expected, that the first specimen was a 
much more effective dressing than the second : 
but I learned on the other hand from Handley thata 
clay resembling Mr. Cooke’s second specimen had 
been used with great success by a relative of his 
own ; and aclay of Mr Wingate’s, which I ex- 
amined three years since, certainly contained no 
lime atall. Lime, therefore, is not indispensable 
for the improvement of some peat. Dr. Buckland 
suggested to me that such peat may contain lime 
already ; and I have since found his conjecture 
perfectly right in the following instance. On my 
mentioning to Mr. Wingate that some of the Lin- 
colnshire clay is in fact marl, he replied that he 
had carted marl upon peat without benefit, but 
had found clay to answer upon the same peat. f 
asked him therefore for specimens of the two sub- 
stances. ‘The marl, which had entirely failed, 
proved to be a white tenacious. marl, consisting 
entirely of powdered lime, apparently unmixed 
with any other description of earth. The blue 
clay, which had succeeded, was in‘fact a marl 
also, containing a large quantity of lime mixed 
with clay and fine sand. ‘The peaty soil when 
mixed with acid threw up bubbles copiously ; so 
that, as Dr. Buckland had anticipated, it contain- 
ed enough lime in its natural state. In another 
part of the fens a white marl lies so near the sur- 
face of the peat that it is purposely brought up by 
the plough, and therefore forms what is locally 
called gray-land, a soil of known fertility in that 
district. Lam not aware whether this peat con- 
tains lime naturally. 
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But although we must remain for the present 
uncertain as to the application of lime to peat, there 


are some rules which those who are desirous o/ 


reclaiming their peaty land may gather from the 
practice of English farmers, to serve for their 
guidance unul further discoveries shail have been 
made. Peat must in the first place be laid dry by 
open ditches, and further, where necessary, by 
under-drains also. It may be pared and burned, 
and sown with a shallow furrow (for all farmers 
agree that this first ploughing should be shallow) 
to rape, Swedes, or turvips—sown early for the 
reasons already given. [i is next necessary that 


some other earth should be laid on the peat; if 


the subsoil be clay, that clay should be brought up 
from wide trenches—il it be gravel or sand, | 
would bring up a portion of it, however poor it 
may be: if clay be near at hand, I would cart it 
upon the peat. 

There is, however, some difficulty in carting 
clay upon peaty ground, for the lumps of clay 
must be spread on the ground and exposed to 
alternate irosis and thaws, expanding and con- 
tracting them, which gradually break down by 
the spring. The peat, however, is generally so 
soft in winter, that it will scarcely bear up a load- 
ed cart, unless during a frost, so that the work is 
often interrupted. ‘The clods may also be reduced 
by exposure to alternate drought and moisture in 
summer ; but this is a less convenient time for 
carting the clay, and it must take place on the 
rye-grass, which is therefore lost. If spread in 
winter alter rape or Swedes, the clay is harrowed in 
dry spring weather, and ploughed in with a two 
inch furrow, or scarified. 4 would on no account 
burn the suriace again alter it bas been spread, 
because it is well kuown that clay once brought to 
the state of brick, however finely ground, never 
recovers its quality of cohesion. 

It must be remembered, also, that there is a 
wide difference among clays ; and, where the 
heavy expense of carting is incurred, it is of course 
important to choose the most effective clay, in or- 
der that a smaller bulk may be sufficient. Clay 
lor this purpose should be, I believe, of the most 
solid and giutenous kind. However wet the place 
from whence it is taken, it should feel solid when 
rolled in the hand ; if it be loose and liquid, it 
probably contains too much fine sand; il gritty, 
coarse sand. 

Generally in draining, but almost always in peat 
draining, it is necessary to dig deep open ditches 
as main outlalls jor the water. ‘The strand or 
clay thus thrown out, should not be leit in a high 
ridge, but should be spread by wheelbarrows over 
the peat land in winter. ‘The steep banks, howe- 
ver, of a ditch five feet deep willcrumble in year 
by year, and, unless the water-course be constant- 
ly cleared, there will arise some vbstruction. But 
in Scotland, as Mr. Morton iniorms me, there is a 
very neat practice of shelving back the banks 
{trom the water’s edge by a gradual slope of 15 or 
20 feet into the field, so that the new level of the 
water-course is thus placed for ever beyond the 
chance of neglect ; and if the field be arable, the 
plough works down to the very brink. ‘The ap- 
pearance of this Scotch practice is exceedingly 
neat, and its application to peat land is, I see, 
very easy. 
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ON THE AGRICULTURE OF PRINCE GEORGE 
COUNTY. 


Ata meeting of the Prince George Agricultu- 
ral Society, on July the 4th, the following report 
was submitted by the committee previously ap- 
pointed, and adopted by the society, and a copy 
ordered to be sent to the Corresponding Secretary 
of the State Board of Agriculture. 


It is with the most unfeigned gratification, that 
your committee have seen the legislature of our 
native state, by the appointment ot a State Board 
of Agriculture, at last begin to move in this great 
and all-important matter. Agriculture is univer- 
sally admitted to be not only the main-spring of 
all other interests, but the very basis of all per- 
manent power and prosperity in every communi- 
ty ; and yet the fact is notorious, that it has here- 
tofore been utterly negiected by our government. 
It has uot only been denied all direct legislative 
aid, but has been crippled and shackled by in- 
judicious enactments, and measures of protection 
extended to other and opposing interests. You 
committee trust that this suicidal course is at an 
end, that a new and brighter era is about to dawn 
for the cause of agriculture. Of this there is an 
earnest in the promptness and zeal with which 
the members of the board undertook the arduous 
labors of their appointment. Without the pros- 
pect of one cent as remuneration, or of even 
having their necessary expenses defrayed, and 
aciuaied alone by a sense of duty to their country, 
and the noble ambition of benefiting their fel- 
low countrymen, they at once resorted to the 
capital, some of them from the remotest paris 
of the state, for the purpose of laying the ground- 
work of their future operations. For this they 
deserve and will receive the hearty thanks of 
every patriot. And can it be doubted that within 
the limits of our extensive territory, there are 
many such spirits willing and ready to do good, 
walling only for the means of action? Let all 
such remember, that the means are now at hand. 
A beginning has been made. Let them re- 


spond to the efforts of the board, give them all 


their aid, encourage them in their arduous task, 
and by the good fruit which the board so support- 
ed will assuredly bring forth will our legislature 
in their turn be encouraged to go on in its sup- 
port of agriculture. What the Highland Agri- 
guitural Society bas done jor the improvement 
of Scotland, our board, properly seconded by the 
societies and farmers of the state, can and will do 
for that of Virginia. Without further preface 
your committee will proceed, to the best of their 
ability, to report on the agriculture of Prince 
George county, and in duing so they will aim to [ol- 
low as closely as they can the queries of the Board. 

1. Geographical state-—Prince George county 
extends along the southern borders of Appomat- 
tox and James rivers, rom Petersburg to Cabin 
Point Creek, a distance of about forty miles. On 
the south it is bounded by the county of Sussex. 
Blackwater, having its source in the vicinity of 


Petersburg, and emptying into the Chowan, runs 


through the whole extent o! the county, dividing 
it into nearly equal parts. Baily’s, Powell’s and 
Ward’s creeks, with many minor streams of the 
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same character, make up into its northern section 
from James river, and are worthy of notice ae 
contributing with their tributary streamlets, to 
render the river portion of the county broken and 
hilly. The dividing ridge between the waters 
flowing into the James and those flowing intu 
Blackwater is another important feature in the 
surface of the county, and like all the dividing 
ridges in lower Virginia is nearly level. lis 
general course is east and: west, and us elevation 
above tide probably one hundred feet. In it or 
near it, all the small streams take their rise, run- 
ning northward into James river or southward 
into Blackwater. This ridge may be not inaptly 
termed the back bone, and the secondary ricges 
or spurs, running out on each side nearly at right 
angles, the ribs of the skeleton of the northern 
section of the county. ‘Towards James river, 
these spurs run out at nearly an equal elevation 
with the main ridge, while the ravines and creeks 
which separate them rapidly fall to the level of 
tide, so that this whole section, it will be readily 
seen, is varied and broken, presenting a picture 
of sirips of level ridge land, with abrupt and 
steep hill sides, and separated by deep ravines. 
Such bottoms are generally narrow, and the 
epure of the main ridge extend quite to the river 
bank, eo that but little alluvial formation, with 
one or two remarkable exceptions, such as Jor- 
dan’s Point avd Brandon Neck, is any where 
found. ‘I'he level ot Blackwater is considerably 
higher than that ol James river, and hence the 
slopes to it from the ridges on either hand are 
much more gently undulating. On the south 
of this stream, which is very sluggish from having 
but little tall, the face of the country may be de- 
scribed as levei. 

The few low-grounds to be met with are gene- 
rally on the smaller streams in the interior. ‘They 
are very limited in extent and rarely well drained. 
The marshes on James river lie too low to be 
successiully reclaimed, and are the /ruitiul sources 
of miasma, which causes autumnal diseases. 
In some localities, particularily tavorable, these 
marshes have been reclaimed and cultivated for 
a jew years, but without an exception they have 
been again given up to the waste o! waters, from 
the gradual but not the less certain decay of the 
vegetable matter, of which all such soils are 
principally composed. None of the extensive 
swamps on the main stream of Blackwater have 
ever yet been reclaimed, and until by some act 
of legislation the stream itself’ is properly opened, 
a large amount of otherwise valuable land wiil 
for ever be lost to agriculture. 

Soil.—Omitting the small alluvial bottoms just 
referred to, a lew cases of fine neutral loam on the 
river, and the still more rare and restricted spots 
of calcareous soil, occasionally occurring along 
the shell’ of the river bank, the soil throughout 
the county is either acid or a {ree light soil. The 
former occurs on the ridges, while the latter is 
found in the slopes, such is the case with the 


main ridge and all ite spurs. ‘The steep sides of 


these spurs as they approach the river, improve 


much the greater portion of the surface of the 
county, say three fourths, being light. The acid 
soil was originally very poor, and must have ever 
continued so without the application of ealcareous 
matter. In fact such land is not now considered 
as worth the cost of clearing, unless accessible to 
marl or lime. Under culture, its product in grain 
was meager indeed, and alter a lew years contest 
with its vigorous crops of sorrel, | was generally 
turned out to put up in old-field pines. As poor 
as the soil was constituted by nature, however, 
the hand of man seems to have been actively em- 
ployed in reducing it still lower in the scale of 
poverty. ‘Thousands of acres alter having been 
cleared and tilled year after year, till completely 
exhausted, have heen given up as worthless, or in 
common parlance “turned out.” Even the good 
lande which nature had located on the streams 
had shared much the same fate, until heart-sick 
and despondent, the farmer turned his eyes to 
the rich soils of the west, and prepared to leave 
the home of his fathers end the scenes of his own 
youthful associations. Such was the exhausted 
condition of the soil, and such the general state 
of feeling when the general and important dis- 
covery was made, that our pine barrene and ex- 
hausted hill sides contained within their own 
bosoms the means of their resuscitation. For 
one of our own citizens and farmers, we are proud 
to claim the merit of the discovery of the virtue, 
and of the practical illustration of the benefits 
of marl applied to our Jands. This brings us to 
the consideration of the subject of 

Minerals.— Marl was first applied by Mr. 
Edmund Ruffin, on the Coggins Point farm, 25 
years ago. Guided alone by principles of theory 
in this new and obscure pursuit, he committed 
errors, which time and experience alone could 
have enabled the experimenter to avoid, which 
iended much to increase the existing doubte of 
his {riends aud neighbors. The highly beneficial 
etlects of marl were not long however in develop- 
ing themselves, and from that time to this it has 
ibeen steadily winning its way more and more 
each year to the favor of all interested in the 
lillage of the earth. A little experience has cor- 
recied many early errors, and a greater economy 
of application, with greater and more certain 
benefit, may now every where be seen. 

In vol. viii. No. 8 of the Farmers’ Register, we 
have the concurrent testimony of a number of 
our best and most practical farmers on this subject. 
They tell us that the first crop after an application 
o! marl is usually increased from 50 to 100 per cent. 
that this increased power of production in the land 
continues to increase annually, and that under a 
judicious system of farming, this additional fer- 
tility will never be lost, and that putresceut ma- 
nures are both more efficacious and durable than 
before the marling. 

Marl is found very generally throughout the 
county, of a quality sufficiently rich, and in toca- 
lities sufficiently convement to induce its applica- 
tion. Between Bayley’s and Powell’s creeks on 
the river, and in all the bottoms and ravines emp- 


in quality, producing hickory and'dogwood. ‘The | tying their waters into them, it is especially found 


original growth of the acid land is principally 


in abundance. Also on Blackwater and its tribu- 


short-lealed pine, (intermixed with oak on the|taries. The mari which is most common, varies 
stiffer portions,) and black-jack oak with a copious | from 35 to 60 per cent. of carbonate of lime, gene- 
undergrowth of whortleberry bushes. The soil | rally of a blue or yellow color, and belongs to the 











varies in all degrees from very light to very stiff, | formation known amongst geologists as the mio- 
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cene. Qn the river, in small quantities, is also 
found the eocene, varying from 50 to 80 per cent. 
of carbonate of lime. ‘This marl is very valua- 
ble, and to a small extent has been and is still 
carried by water to some of the neighboring 
counties. The most usual mode of applying mar! 
pursued is on the field to come into corn, and be- 
fore the breaking of the land. The rate is depend- 
ent on both the strength of the land, and that pl 
the marl, being directly proportional to the former 
and inversely to the Jatter. Land also containing 
much vegetable matter, as new grounds or wood- 
land, will stand a much heavier dressing than old 
reduced land. Onan average, 250 to 350 bushels 
to the acre may be set down as the usual rate. In 
marling pine old fields, the trees are merely belted 
by some of our most judicious farmers, and as 
much as possible of the vegetable matter allowed 
to rot on the land, instead of being burned off. Ii 
has been found the longer such land can be 
marled, before being brought under culture, the 
greater the benefit derived from the application. 

Green-sand, or gypseous earth, is another 
mineral beginning to attract general attention. 
It is found in great abundance on the river, under- 
lying the marl, and recently it has been discovered 
in several localities in the interior of the county. 
It is believed to be the same as the green-sand 
of New Jersey, except that it belongs to a more 
recent geological formation. ‘This earth has been 
frequently described in the Farmers’ Register, 
under the different names of gypseous earth and 
green-sand. lis value as a manure has yet to be 
fully tested. It has never been applied except to 
very limited extent and on very few farms, jor the 
sake of experiment. Some of the applications 
have been-highly beneficial to the clover crop, 
while others have as signally failed. 1 is hoped 
that the several interesting experiments, under- 
taken this year by members of our society, will 
shed some light on this subject. 

Gypsum (sulphate of lime) is found in consi- 
derable quantities in the green.sand deposites, 
particularly at Evergreen, where large and beau- 
ful crystals are found in abundance. 

Water.—There is no lack of good water in al- 
most every section of the county. Cattle no 
where suffer for want of water. 

{1. General management of land.—Here, as 
elsewhere in lower Virginia, before the introduc- 
tion of calcareous manures, the vsual amount of 
crops was kept up by annual clearings of new 
land. The introduction of a piece of new land 
was attended with the abandonment of a portion 
of the old. When brought into cultivation, so 
long as the soil appeared by its scanty returns to 
repay the farmer for a wretched and stinted cul- 
ture, so long, year after year, was it made to pro- 
duce its lessening crope. When all semblance of 
remuneration even had disappeared, it was then 
turned out to grow up in pines, and more virgin 
land substituted in its stead, to undergo in its 
turn the same scourging process, and to be itself 
impoverished without enriching its owner. Marl, 
the great renovater, has however produced a 
marked revolution. ‘These abandoned old fields 
are now considered valuable land, and when 


marled become under good management perma- | 


nently productive. Where marl is introduced, 
we hear no more of turning out land or of emi- 
gration to the west. 
Vou. X.—49 
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At one time tobacco was our principal market 
crop. After ite culture was abandoned, grain 
next became the object of attention. ‘The most 
usual system of rotation then adopted by those 
considered the best farmers, was one ol three 
years—ist, corn, 2d, wheat or oats, and 3d, pas- 
ture, !n too many cases, a grain crop (alternately 
corn and wheat, or oats) was taken every year. 
The scourging effects of both plans were as 
plainly evident as the former exhausting culture 
of tobacco. After ‘ Arator’ appeared, many of his 
followers added a fourth year to their rotation, 
taking only two grain crops in the four years. 
W ith the appearance of ‘Arator’ may be dated the 
dawn of agricultural improvement in our section 
of the state. He had many and enthusiastic fal- 
lowers who adopted his enclosing and four-field 
systems; and alihough by too strict an observance 
of his principles, under circumstances in which 
they were by no means applicable, oltentimes se- 
rious injury was sustained, yet tide-water Virginia 
owes John ‘Taylor of Caroline a lasting debt of 
gratitude. 

The management on the marled or improved 
land lying principally in the river section of the 
county, and on the unmarled lands which lie princi- 
pally in the outer part of the county, is so diflerent 
that each section must be taken separately. 

1, On the unmarled lands. Size of farms va- 
ries from 150 to 500 acres. Rotation generally of 
three years, corn, oats and grazing ; in some cases 
a grain crop every year. ‘The land is light, and 
too thin for the profitable production of wheat. 
The farmers find a ready market in Petersburg 
lor their little surplus corn and oats. ‘Their corn 
culture may be detailed in a few words. The 
land is broken up late in the spring with one-horse 
turning ploughs. ‘The corn is planted in Jatier 
part of April or first of May, in checks of four feet 
each way, and when considered sale, thinned to 
one plant to each hill. The cultivation consists of 
ploughing three or four times with trowel hoes, 
alternately lengthwise and crosswise. Also the 
hand-hoes pass over the crop two or three times, 
hilling each time. The fodder is pulled and tops 
cut. The yield in corn scarcely averages 10 
bushels to the acre. In March the oats are sown 
on the corn land of the previous year, and 
ploughed under with the one-horse mould-board 
plough, Sometimes a harrow is passed over the 
field to level it. The ploughing for each crop is 
shallow and impertectly executed. With a few 
eminent exceptions, the spirit of improvement has 
not yet been felt. Little or no attention ia paid to 
the collection and application of putrescent ma- 
nures, and there is no doubt that the lands are 
annually deteriorating. 

2. Marled lands.—Here your committee are gra- 
tified to be able to preseat a more pleasing picture. 
The lands are in arapid state of improvement, 
better systems of farming have been introduced, 
and altogether agriculture is advancing with ra- 
pid strides. The farmers too have improved, as 
well as their lands; a necessary resu't. ‘They no 
longer follow blindly in the footsteps of their fore- 
fathers, but each man thinks for himeelf, eo that 
on every farm there is some peculiarity of ma- 
nagement, of tillage, or of improvement not else- 
where found. The general management of land, 
however, ia much the same. Many, if not most 
of these lands were once the meanest in the 
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county. In improving by marl, one of the main 
principles acted on is, to combine with the appli- 
cation of marl the non-grazing system. Ali the 
vegetable matier grown on the land, when not in 
crop, is allowed to fall and rot onit. Grazing is 
most studiously avoided in the beginning of the 
improvement. Clover is sown as soon as the land | 
will bear it, generally with the first small grain 


oe 





soil, the amount of land in corn annually is 
thought too small, in what is a better corn than 
wheat growing soil. On a few farms, either hilly 
and rolling, or well adapted to wheat culture, a 
rotation of five years has been introduced, with 
three grain crops, viz : corn, wheat, clover, wheat, 
clover. ‘I'he second field of clover to be grazed. 
At Evergreen, a portion of the farm, a fine wheat 


crop alter the marling. The culture of clover and | sql, maried, has been kept alternately in wheat 


application of putrescent manures are the chief 
means relied on to perfect the improvement begun 
by the marling. Until marl, the main-spring ol 
all our improvements on originally poor and acid 


aud clover tor 9 or 10 years. The first crop of 
ciover has beep usually mowed, and the whole 
partially grazed, yet the land has greatly im- 
proved, ‘Ihe wheat crop however has diminish- 








land, is applied, clover will not grow, and manure 
yields no profit, the main result ot its application 
being an abundant growth of sorrel. 
and vegetable matter are the two great insiruments 
for improving the soil, and which have been fur- 
nished without limit, by an all-bountiful Provi- 
dence. 

When the land becomes well filled with vege- 
table matter, which it will do in a few courses 
of, the rotation, if it is not subjected to the 
hoot, some farmers think that mild grazing is 
judicious, particularly on light or puffy soil, as 
serving by the trampling of the cattle to render 
them more compact, and also to destroy many 
insects inimical to the succeeding crop. The 
plan of not grazing has led in a few neighbor- 
hoods to the adoption of a common fence, enclos- 
ing several farms. ‘There was one instance of 
ten or a dozen farme, containing together several 
thousand acres under one enclosure. So long as 
they were opposed to grazing, each farmer kept 
no more stock than absolutely necessary for his 
comiort and farm operations, and these were 
looked alter by a little boy to prevent trespass 
on the neighbors. Where ience timber is scarce, 
labor dear, and grazing not desirable, this system 
is attended with many advantages. As the lands 
have improved, a larger supply of stock has be- 
come advisable, grazing is thought more desira- 
ble, and this sysiem. of a common enclosure is 
gradually abandoned. 

Rotation.—The system of rotation on the 
marled lands most in use is that of three fields ; 
let, corn, 2d, wheat, with oats on the most in- 
lerior portions, 3d, clover not grazed. A standing 
pasture in additiou is necessary for the cattle in 
summer, or if without one the cattle are turned 
into the woods. Under this rotation, an average 
of 22 to 25 bushels of corn, and 10 to 12 bushels 
of wheat is made tothe acre. ‘There can be no 
doubt, that to our tide-water section, where the 
land is generally level, and better adapted to the 
growth of corn than wheat, and where a choice 
of markets is presented to the farmer, this rotation 
is admirably adapted. A rotation of four years 
with only two grain crops, viz: corn, wheat, 
clover, clover, (or if land is too thin for clover, 
weeds instead,) has been adopted with marked 
benefit, where land was very poor in the be- 
ginning. As the land improved, however, it be- 
came necessary to abandon it, for in the second 
year of rest the land became excessively foul. 
In some few cases, the famous four-field and 
fallow rotation, of corn, wheat, clover, wheat, 
has been tried, but has been found too scourging, 
except on the fine alluvial Joams of Brandon 
Neck, where it ie still in use *on one or more of 
the farms. Besides drawing too heavily on the 


Calcareous | land. 





ed, on account of the blue grass and other vege- 

table pestis which have taken possession of the 
The introduction of a hoe crop for the 
| purpose of cleansing it has become necessary. 
Under the rotatious in which fallowing for wheat 
is done, the average crops of corn are about 25 
bushels, of wheat alter clover 15 to 20, and of 
wheat after corn 8 to 10 bushels per acre. 

Manures.—Under ali these systems of rotation, 
much attention is paid to the collection and ap- 
plicauon of manure. Ali the oflal of the corn and 
wheat crops, and Irequently leaves {rom the woods 
are used for this purpose. When the farmer has 
uot stock sufficient to wample these materials, 
they are olten applied in a raw state, and always 
with benefit. On jand which has been marled, 
the application of straw, pine beards or any ve- 
gelable matter, however coarse, has uniformly re- 
paid the farmer for his trouble. Suaw is very 
economically hauled on the land ip return loads, 
at the time of hauling in the wheat to the thrash- 
ing machine. Spread over the young clover at 
ihat season, it will produce a most marked effect 
the following spring. With regard tathe mode 
and time ol applying manures, there is a great 
diversity of Opinion and practice, Most com- 
monly the manure is given to the corn crop, 
sometimes ploughed under, sometimes applied on 
the top. A favorite mode of application with 
some few is in the spring, on the clover or grass 
land to be fallawed in the {all for wheat or corn. 
lis advocates contend that this application is not 
only the most easily made, but also that, in the 
following crop, they receive the benefit of the 
manure greatly increased by the additional growth 
given by it to the clover or other grass. Others 
again prefer to apply their manure as a top dress- 
ing to wheat in the fall or winter. For this pur- 
pose they prefer manure well rotted. 

Where good and practical farmers differ so 
widely, your committee feel sale in coming to the 
conclusion that though some mode of application 
may be more economi:al aud beneficial than 
others, yet all the diflerent modes are good. ‘The 
best farmers use all diligence in the collecting 
and applying manures. ‘They make it a matter 
of primary importance, not a mere secondary 
business which is made to yield 1o more pressing 
jobs, and put off for a more convenient season. 
Stock of every kind, horses, cattle, hogs, and 
sheep are made to increase the manure heap, and 
are jurnished with abundant materials for that 
purpose. Let no farmer hesitate to carry out his 
manure, because he may be either too late to 
give itto the corn or because he may be unable 
to plough it under immediately. The greatest 
error committed by our farmers is in failing to 
carry out their summer-made manure. It is too 
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ofien left at the stable doors in weinie to heat and 
fire-fang, or spread. out over the pens and yards 
to be drenched by every rain or exposed to the 
rapid evaporation caused by a summer’s sun. In 
either case it will sustain a heavy loss, whereas, 
it carried out as made, and applied to the clover, 
it will add 50 to 100 per cent. 10 its growth, which 
when turned under together with the mapure 
remaining unappropriated, would produce a de- 
gree ol benefit tar exceeding that accruing {rom 
the same bulk of manure alter months of waste 
and exhaustion in the barn yard. Such is the 
practice ov a lew farms, and its good effects are 
very apparent. 

Preparation and tillage of crops.—F or corn 
the land is broken in the tall and winter or early 


spring, with two and frequently three mules to | 


the plough, from 5 to 8 inches deep according to 
the depth of soil. Shortly beforé planting, “the 
land is well dragged with heavy harrows, and the 
rows laid off 5 or 5} teet apart. The corn is 
dropped in the row from 10 to 36 inches apart, 
and at the proper time thinned to one stalk to the 
hill. Some farmers cover their corn with the 
harrows and when the land is not very foul this 
is a cheap and excellent plan. It covers the corn 
effectually and leaves the land in fine tilth. As 
soon as the corn is well up, a furrow is backed ofl 
from the row on each side, by a one-horse mould- 
board plough. ‘The hoe-hands follow alier, weed- 
ing and thinning. ‘The next operation is to re- 
verse the furrow, throwing the earth to the corn 
with the same plough, and breaking up the entire 
balk. The cultivators follow to level the land. | 
Such is the usual mode of corn culture, 
usually finished by harvest time, though in wet 
and backward years it is found necessary to pass 
the cultivators again over the corn, and also the 
hoes over the foulest parts, afier harvest. Some 


of our tarmers trom the hilliness of their lands | 


prefer the use of the trowel hoe and level cultiva- 
tion. These, to keep their corn fields in order, 
find it necessary to plough early and often. 


and is | 


Capi. | where it is left until cured, 
H. Cocke, of Everureen, has introduced the use | 
of the two-horse turning plough in the culture of} house or open loft. 


—- —_—-+---- ~- ee a 


The mountain purple straw elect is without 
an exception prelerred. From the 5th to the 
25th of October is considered the safest time to 
sow; though wheat sown as late as the 10th 
of November sometimes does well. 

The wheat crop with us is frequently much 
damaged by the fly, and sometimes almost de- 
stroyed by rust, though it is not more liable to 
these evils than elsewhere. Corn is a much more 
certain crop. ‘The chinch bug is a formidable 
pest to both wheat and corn, as was witnessed 
in the years, ’38 and 739, but is fortunately of but 
rare occurrence. 

The price of corn is very variable. ‘The aver- 
age of late years, is believed to be 55 cents per 
bushel. That of wheat 110 cents per bushel. 
Oats are only made for consumption on the farm. 

G'rasses.—The only grass cultivated to any ex- 
tent is clover, which is considered an invaluable 
aid to marl in the improvement of land. The 
seed is generally sown on land in wheat, in the 
latter part of February, on all the improved lands, 
at the rate of one gallon to the acre. Clover is 
also found to succeed very well alter oats, in 
which case the seed is not sown until March. 
The following fall twelve monihs, the clover is 
turned under for wheat or corn. A bushel of 
plaster.of Paris to the acre, where sown the se- 
cond spring, has been attended with marked 
effects. Also a dressing of 40 bushels of green- 
sand to the acre, but success is not uniformly met 
‘with in either case. ‘The clover, when good, is 
| requently cut the second spring for hay, though 
the chief long forage relied on for stock is the fod- 
der, tops and shucks of the corn crop. Clover 
| hay is frequently much damaged by too much ex- 
| posure to the sun. As far as “practicable it ought 
to be cured in the shade. ‘The plan adopted by 
those who have been most successful is to cut the 
clover when free from dew or rain water, and as 
soon as it wilts to throw it into cocks about 4 feet 
in diameter at the base, and 4 or 6 feet high, 
About the third or 
fourth day it is ready to pack loosely in a hay 
Cured in this way, the hay 








corn, and when the grass has once the start, it ts | is made with little trouble, not much risk, and re- 


the most ready way to check its progress. 
der is usually pulled and tops cut for long forage, 
and about October Ist, the cutting up of corn is 
commenced for seeding wheat. [n sowing wheat 
on corn land two different modes are pursued. 


Most farmers plough the ‘and first with two)! 


horse ploughs 4 or 6 inches deep, and harrow in 
the wheat, while others sow on the hard surface 





Fod- | tains both its leaves and blossom, and the green 
icolor of 


its stems, and is eagerly devoured by 
stock of every description. 

Several eHorts have been made to grow herds- 
grass, but have not been attended with full suc- 
cess. The cause of failure Is believed to be the 
fact that the land in the first place is not sufliciently 
cleansed. ‘To lay down a meadow in herds-grass, 


and plough under with one liorse ploughs, usually | it should first be cultivated in corn or some hoe 


harrowing alterwards to level. 
applies to sowing oate in the spring on the portions 
of the corn land deemed too thin for wheat. ‘The 
latter practice, it is believed, is rapidly giving 
way to the former. Those farmers who fallow 
for wheat, commence that operation as soon after 
the Ist of August as possible. The ploughing 
is done effectually 7 or 8 inches deep, and the 
vegetable matter well covered. ‘They aim to 
complete the ploughing by the 20th of September. 


The land is well dragged both before and alter | 


the seeding. The first gives a good seed bed, 
the last covers the grain. ” Grips or water furrows 
are opened where deemed necessary for properly 
draining the field. Bedding land for wheat is 





not usual, except where the fields le very level. | 


The same remark | crop (wo years or more, until thoroughly purged 
‘of all 


weeds, briers, and other pests. If then 
well drained, and sown at the rate of one bushel 
o! seed to the acre, there can be no doubt of suc- 
cess. 

In many places excellent natural grasses occur, 
which are converted into very good hay. 

Draining is too much reglected by even the 
best of our farmers. Small strips of low grounde 
on almost every stream are seen, which might be 
the source of a handsome yearly revenue if pro- 
perly drained and set in grase, but which now re- 
main neglected, to breed disease and mosquitoes. 
Even some of our bigh lands are still suffering 
from surplus water. ‘This evil is now beginning 
to be attended to, and will in a few years be re- 
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medied. Our farmers have heretofore been en- 
tirely engrossed with the very important matter of 
rendering their soile calcareous. As this great 
task is completed, more time and attention is de- 
voted to other branches of agricultural improve- 
ment. The great benefit of draining is illustrated 


3. One of the main obstacles to improvement 
isthe want of free intercommunication of ideas 
and opinions between farmers. We often see 
the most important operations managec different- 
ly by different farmers, and of course with different 
results. Now there must be a best way for doing 


at Cawson’s, the farm of Mr. John Meade, where | every thing, and it is the interest of every farmer 


the product has been increased from three to seven 
barrels of corn per acre, by no other process than 
that of freeing the land of all excess of water. 
Live stock.—Our county is emphatically grain- 
growing. A few surplus lambs and veals are 
sold, and old oxen are converted into beeves, but 
no animals are raised expressly for market. Not 
enough hogs are raised to supply the home con- 
sumption, and we are mainly dependent on the 
west for our supply of mules and horses. This is 
a matter which ought to be corrected, and which, 
it is believed, is in the course of cdrrection. Much 
more pork is now raised in the county than even 
five years ago. The neat stock are of the indif- 
ferent, though hardy native breed. Some atiten- 
tion of late has been paid to the improvement of 
both cattle and hogs, by the iniroduction cf ani- 
mals of a superior breed. 
For many years we have been exempt from any 
general and disastrous diseases amongst the stock. 
Dairy management.—No revenue of moment 
is drawn from this source. Every farmer makes 
enough butter for his own use, and some few 
make it to sell. ‘This, like many other matters, 
has heretofore been neglected, because, in under- 
taking the improvements which are even yet in 
their infancy, it was impossible to attend to every 
thing. Our farmers, therefore, very judiciously 
turned all their attention and devoted all their 
energies to matters of most importance. The 
means of maintaining good stocks of cattle are 
already greatly increased, and we doubt not, ina 
few years, that the dairy will be a fruitful source 
of profit. 
Implements.—For breaking land, the McCor- 
mick plough is a very general favorite. Parker’s 
thrashing machine is considered decidedly the 
best in use amongst us, and the only obstacle to 
its universal adoption is its cost. Hussey’s wheat 
reaping machine has been introduced oa one of 
the Brandon estates, but owing principally to its 
inability to work when the wheat is damp from 
rain or dew, no material advantage has yet re- 
sulted from it. 
Obstacles to agricultural improvement—1. 
Whatever tends to divert into other channels 
labor or capital which would otherwise be em- 
ployed in farming, is an obstacle to the advance- 
ment of agriculture. 
the county, the getting of staves, timber, shingles 
aod lumber of every variety, for all of which Pe- 
tersburg aflords a ready market, engages the at- 
tention of many of the farmers, and occupies time 
and labor, which they would otherwise be forced 
to devote to their farms. On the river, in like 
manner, the esrly profits as weil as the irregular 
life of the fishermen induce many smaller pro- 
prietors to neglect the culture and improvement 
of the soil. 
2. The country stores which are licensed by 
court are too often litile else than tippling-shops. 
‘They serve to attract the idle and dissipated, to 
corrupt our negroes, and not urtirequently become 
the receptacles of stolen goods. 


In the southern portion of 


to find itout. Agriculture, in comparison with 
other sciences, labors under the great disadvantage 
that often a series of years are required for the 
performance of the simplest experiments. ‘Take 
lor example the subject of rotation, and from three 
to six years must elapse before the advantages of 
a particular rotation can be tested, and as many 
more for them to be fully confirmed. In chemis- 
iry or natural philosophy, on the contrary, as many 
days or perhaps as many hours would suffice for 
the settlement of the most important principles. 
Hence no one man can ever expect in an ordi- 
nary lileiume by himself, and depending on his 
own exertions and resources, however ample they 
may be, to-periect or greatly improve any system 
of agriculture. How is this difficulty to be re- 
medied? By giving each farmer all the advan- 
tage of the experience of his brother farmers. 
The best means of effecting this would be the 
organization of properly constituted agricultural 
societies throughout our land. Every farmer 
should become a member ol such society, and fur- 
nish his mite of experience for a common fund for 
the advantage of all. If every county had its 
society, and there existed a free correspondence 
and interchange of views and opinion between 
them, each member would be benefited by the 
experience of every other farmer in the state. 

4, ‘The last and most important obstacle to 
agricultural improvement, to which your committee 
will refer, is the want of governmental aid. The 
fact is notorious that our legislature has heretofore 
done almost nothing for agriculture. While such 
has been the case here, it has been far different 
in some of our sister states. The legislatures of 
the New England states, of New York, Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio, actuated by more enlarged vicwa, 
have all taken this important subject in hand. 
Under their fostering care agriculture in their re- 
spective states has advanced with the most rapid 
strides. Like effects follow like causes, and here 
as there, could the same action be induced, the 
same result would certainly foilow ; and have our 
farmers no right to expect such action? It is an 
axiom universally admitted that all the burthens 
of society rest finally on the shoulders of the pro- 
ducing class—the farmers pay all the taxes, they 
bear all the burthens of government. And what, 
it may be reasonably asked, has government done 
for the farming interest? Is it not strange, in a 
country purely agricultural, and where all power 
rests with the cultivators of the soil, that in the 
legislative hall the agricultural is the only interest 
unprovided for, Laws are enacted for the benefit, 
and agriculiure taxed in support of the commer- 
cial, mechanical, and worse than all, the paper 
bank system. Colleges are instituted and univer- 
sities endowed to educate the lawyer and the 
physician, but ask for so much as an agricultural 
school or experimental farm and the idea is scouted 
from the hall, Farmers of Virginia! This 
should not be so. It is your fault rather than the 
fault of your legislators. The people must first 








move. Bring about the right feeling at home, 
and the legislature will yield ready obedience. 
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Much can be done by our Jegislature in aid of 
agriculture. All unnecessary burthens must be 
removed. Due encouragement must be given 
to the formation of agricultural societies. The 
Board of Agriculture must be fostered and fur- 
nished with the means of extending iis usefulness. 
An agricultural survey, as conducted in Massa- 
chusetts, would be attended with the happiest 
effects. Agricultural schools and pattern farms, 
established in different sections of the state, would 
be highly beneficial. By judicious legislation, 
the country might, in the course of a few years, be 
cleared of many vegetable pests which individual 
exertions can never eradicate. On Blackwater and 
other similar streams lie thousands of acres o! 
now useless swamps, which by the concerted 
action of all the proprietors could be made lertile 
and valuable land. This can only be brought 
about by legislation. The law of enclosures, a 
good and wise enactment, and one well suited to 
the country at the time of its adoption, has, by a 
change of circumstances, become a grievous 
burthen, and needs alteration. Much time and 
expense is now annually devoted to making and 
repairing fences which would otherwise be devoted 
to the improvement of the soil. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


THE APPOMATTOX LANDS OF PRINCE GEORGE 
COUNTY. 


[The following notes were prepared by request 
of the committee by one of its members who isa 


proprietor and cultivator in the small section of 


the county described, and which section has a 
peculiar character, and being almost isolated, is 
but little known except to its residents, and was 
not embraced in the foregoing general report. 
These notes were not sent in until the report had 
been adopted by the society, and when the action 
and authority of the committee were at an cnd. 
The secretary of the society haa therefore sent 


it with the report, and it is here appended.--Ep. 
Far. Rec. 


This part of the county lies between the Ap- 
pomattox river and City Point road from Peters- 
burg as far as Broadway, which is four miles 
above City Point. The formation of the country 
is beautiful. The range of hills which leave the 
river above Petersburg, and at the foot of the 
falls, approach it again below Athol, (a distance 
of five miles) forming nearly a semicircle. They 
contain within their enclosure a bottom of per- 
haps three thousand acres, to the soil of which 
itis difficult to give a general designation, being 
Sandy, mulatto, and pipe clay alternaiely. Of this 
nearly the whole is in cultivation, for the fences 
are kept up and fuel is supplied from the woods 
of the neighboring hills. From the bill or hills 
the land is an inclined plane to the east, for a 
mile or more, varying very little. Though the 
surlace water, finding no natural vents, accumu- 
lates in many of the lowest places, and these are 
(very improperly) called swamps. High land and 
low land is every where well supplied with 
springs of the purest fresh water. Pine, oak, 




















gum, chestnut and cedar are, I believe, found in 
abundance. ‘The good timber for houses hae 
long since been consumed in Petersburg. No 
reasonable fear can be entertained that there will 
ever be a scarcity of wood lor fencing and fuel, 
as the quick growth of the pines forbids it, [ 
have been told by a gentleman near me that he 
has sold the succe:sive growths of pine [rom the 
same piece of land three umes since he owned it. 
Within the bounds assumed I do not think more 
than one-third of the land is cultivated. Pe- 
tersburg is a good market for corn-shucks and 
hay, consequently the cattle are few and small. 
Few horses are raised, and only four persons 
have sheep, and their flocks are small. No 
disease among the catile prevails here. 

As the object of the society is to know the 
available means of improving the land in each 
section of the county, | shail confine myself to 
that only, leaving all other subjects of inquiry to 
those members of the committee who are gene- 
rally acquainied with the county, and who must 
be better informed on them than one who is 
comparatively a siranger. 

Marl has not been found above City Point, 
nearer than two or three miles, (in this county.) 
We have several reasons to be satisfied with our 
location, {rom the low price of oyster-shells and 
the success which has attended the application 
of lime to every soil in this part of the county. 
Mr. Herbert Whitmore’s farm, and Mr. Marius 
Gilliam’s, have in a few years put on a new /ace, 
and land that was thought worthless, is now well 
set in clover, and the crops of corn, wheat and 
oats are four or five times what they would have 
been under the old plan. Shells can be bought 
in Petersburg for 375 cents the hogshead, (15 
bushels,) or one dollar delivered on the farm, and 
on the spot they are to be burned. ‘Three hogs- 
heads will lime a little more than an acre at a 
peck to 36 square yards. ‘They lose nearly a 
third in burning. On that beautiful but neglected 
little farm, Mount Airy, the property of Mr. 
Nolting of Richmond, shell lime applied in 1828, 
and the land cultivated by tenants every year 
since, can now be plainly seen in the superior size 
of the crop. Some of the members of the com- 
mittee know the fact that manure is cheaper in 
Petersburg than in any town in the Atlantic 
states, and that six loads of manure can be paid 
for by a load of wood, the wood and the manure 
being hauled by the same team, going and re- 
turning. A farmer finds a ready market, at a 
lair price, in Petersburg, for every thing that is 
food for or can add to the comfort of man or 
beast. 

Draining is another means of improvement 
which I deem it proper to mention. <A sub-stra- 
tum of pipe-clay or fuller’s earth underlays most 
of the county east of the Broadway road, which 
prevents the rain water from sinking, and on the 
surface there are few natural vents, the land be- 
ing level, consequently the water accumulates in 
the lower places, which are improperly called 
swamps, and are thought to be of no value. The 
land is soured, and when cultivated produces no- 
thing without draining. A few yeare ago Mr. 
John E. Meade drained a piece of this kind of 
wet land, on the City Point road, by surface 
drains four or five feet at top and a few inches at 
bottom, across which the ploughs could easily 
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pass, and effected by this cheap way of draining, 
a complete change in the color, texture and 
product of the land. This land when drained 
produced eight barrels of corn, its product belore 
had been three. ‘This operation is performed by 
the plough. I cannot but think that these lands 
are well suited \o grass, and bave been surprised 
to see no artificial grasses here, and only a few 
small meadows of natural grass. 

Minerals have not been found in this part of the 
county. All the earths from which the ingenuity 
of mao has moulded pots and pans abound here, 
(and | make no doubt porcelain among them,) 
with wood as cheap as could be asked; and yet 
there is but one pottery in all the county. We 
have no manulactures. { have not yetseen a 
grist mill or a blacksmiths shop. Petersburg 
supplies us with every thing. 


GRADED HILL-SIDE DITCHES. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 
In the February number of the Register, p. 88, 
I find an article headed “ Scraps of farmers’ con- 
versation, by the editor.” ‘The conversation of 
Mr. Old [ propose to notice. He is opposed to 
the system of graded hill-side ditches as a pre- 
ventive to the washing of the land in heavy falls 
of rain, because they will not effect the object 
desired—that on a hill-side having several ditches, 
if the one near the top should treak, the quantity 
of water thereby increased in the next, together 
with the force with which it would descend, the 
second would break, and, for the same reason, all 
the rest ; consequently more injury would be done 
to the land than if they had not been made. He 
gives an instance of one of his ditches, that he 
had been so particular with as to attend to in per- 
son, having been broken by the lodgment of a 
few blades of fodder, which seems to be conclusive 
that the system was a bad one. If Mr. Old had 
given the grade and depth of his ditches, we 
should have been better able to form an opinion 
whether he had given the plan a fair trial or not; 
but we are le(t in the dark in these particulars, as 
well as to the distacce between them and the 
manner his rows were laid off; whether in checks 
up and down the hill, or drills parallel with the 
ditches, or horizontally. For the last ten years I 
have practised the system of graded hill-side ditch- 
es, accompanied with the horizontal caltivation, 
as { believe with great success in preventing my 
land from washing. I must, therefore, ask leave 
to differ with Mr. Old. If our fields were periect 
inclined planes, it would be a very easy matter to 
so run our rows as for each to bear off its own 
water so gently as not materially to wash the land. 
This, however, being far from the case, the ques- 
tion is, the best protection under the circumstances 
of the many undulations that we find in even a 
small field. It is the practice of many farmers 
in this section of Georgia to put in the necessary 
number of ditches and lay off their rows parallel 
with those ditches and cultivate the crop in drills. 
The argument for this practice is, that the rows, 
having the same grade of the ditches, will mainly 
bear off their own water. They forget that the 
natural undulations will very soon vary the grade, 


ferent points of the row; it is therefore embodied 
and presses its way down the hill to the ditch be- 
low, drives across that and materially injures the 
land. ‘The reason for the imperfection of thig 
system is obvious. In one part of the field the 
hill may be very abrupt, at another less so, and 
at another still less. A ditch passing across all 
these various declinations, ascending the hollow 
on one side and descending it on the other to the 
natural eye, but by the instrument keeping the 
same grade. Now it is very easy to perceive, 
that in a parallel of thirty feet from the ditch, you 
would jose your grade, for the reason, that the 
fali, supposing the parallel on the lower side of 
the ditch, would be much greater where the hill 
was very abrupt, than where it was less than 
half as much so. Therefore the parallel row 
would be many inches out of the grade of the 
ditch at the steep part of the hill, and as compared 
with the ditch where the land was less abrupt. 
Hence the water would be thrown into bodies by 
this method of operation, to say nothing of the 
many smaller undulations, almost imperceptible to 
the eye, producing the same effect. And when 
once sufficiently embodied, the volume continues 
\o increase, and it soon defies obstruction. 

It cannot be difficult for any one who has ever 
used a level to comprehend the force of this rea- 
soning. It has been observed, that if fields were 
perlect inclined planes, it would be a very easy 
matter to have each row pass off its own water. 
Now the horizontal rows form an inclined plane 
taking the rows together. ‘True the direction of 
the plane is changed as olten as the direction of the 
level changes, nevertheless the same grade is 
preserved, measuring from the top of one bed to 
the top of the other ; therefore the direction of the 
plane is changed as olten as you have undulations 
inthe land. Your level being perfect, of course 
your inclined plane is perfect, and when you have 
such a fail of water as to overrun your water-fur- 
rows, it is as apt to break over on a ridge as ina 
valley ; for the rows being level, the water re- 
wnaius where it fell—the inclined plane being per- 
fect, the water passes over in a kind of sheet, un- 
til received by the ditch below, and by it borne off. 
‘To keep your level perfect, short rows will occur 
between your guide furrows; because where the 
land is most abrupt, the guide furrows will be 
nearer together than where it is less so, by running 
rows about parallel with the guide rows the place 
for the short rows will be indicated by the filling 
of the space where the land is most abrupt; the 
remaining space will then be to fill with short 
rows by the judgment o! the operator. 

But to the ditches. A field that is intended to 
be ditched should be sown in smal! grain, in order 
to have as smooth a surface to operate on as pos- 
sible. The ditches should be from 75 to 150 yards 
apart, regulated in their distance apart by the fall 
of the land, and the ability of the soil to absorb 
water. In fields laying comparatively well, in 
many cases three or four ditches are sufficient for 
a field of filly acres, of which the operator must 
be the judge. The grade may be regulated by 





the ability of the soil to absorb water, giving 
greater fall on clay lands, and less on sandy porous 
soils. Wor land having average ability to absorb 
water, my grade is three inches to twelve feet, in- 
creased or diminished a quarter of an inch, as the 





in fact change the direction of the water in dif- 
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soil is more or less capable to absorb water. The 























instrument used is the common rafier level, having 
a stride of twelve feet, with a plumb bob suspend- 
ed {rom the crown by a very small cord, so boxed 
as to prevent the influence of the wind. The 
grade is indicated by a mark on the cross-bar, say 
two and a half feet from the crown. ‘The grade 
that you may wish may be ascertained by first 
finding a perfect level. ‘This is best done by re- 
versing the ends of the instrument, until the 
plumb-line will stand at the same point on the 
cross-bar. Then place under one end of the level 
a block just the thickness that you wish your) 
grade, and the plumb-line will indicate the de- 
clination on the cross-bar. I usually commence 
operations near the highest point of the land and 
in the middle of the intended ditch, and let that 
point divide the water, having it to run each way. 
By this method I encounter a less volume of wa- 
ter at any one point. The ditch being marked 
out by a chop with a hoe at each step ot the level, 
it_is opened by running several furrows with a 
plough, and the dirt drawn out on the lower side 
with weeding hoes. I preler the ditches wide ra- 
ther than deep, and concave in the bottom. A 
plough may pass them without inconvenience, 
and they occupy about the space of one corn-row. 
The necessary number,being laid out and opened, 
you may proceed to lay out your guide furrows, 
by the mark that indicates the true level. The 
space between the guide furrows will be filled by 
running parallel rows alternate to the guide rows, 
the width that you may desire, for either corn or 
cotton, until the space is filled, finishing with 
short rows where they may be required, as before 
directed. ‘The land is then thrown into beds by 
the rows, the beds opened, and the crop planted. 
In the cultivation, if the level is well preserved in 
the rows, and the water-furrows kept well open, 
all the water will be retained in common rains; 
but if the rain should be so great that the land 
cannot absorb it, nor the water furrows hold it, it 
passes over the bed in a sheet—because of the in- 
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lieve that many of them are finding it out, from 

the fact that they bave commenced the system of 
graded ditches. 

Since writing the above, I have had on my farm 
a very hard and washing rain, when the land was 
not guarded against it. Soon alier the rain a field 

was examined that came into my possession last 
winter, and in the spring the necessary number of 
ditches had been made in it, and no attention 
iven them since. By the way, it is a very 
broken field, and many gullies had been formec, 
across which the ditches passed as a matter of 
course. ‘The crop is corn, and cultivated horizon- 
tally. I found the field well preserved. Even in 
the gullies across which the ditches passed, the 
loose dirt which fell trom the ploughs in crossing 
them had not been washed out. I confidently ex- 
pect, by filling these gullies with pine bushes, 
which [I shall do this tall previous to sowing 
wheat, to have these gullies entirely filled, and 
corn growing on them. 

My object in noticing the conversation of Mr. 
Uid is to elicit information on the subject of pre- 
serving hilly land trom washing from the heavy 
falls of rain, irequent in this country during the 
crop season, and as the gentleman condemns the 
sysiem that I“have practised with success, as I be- 
lieve, I felt called on to vindicate it, and at the 
same time ask him for a better and more effectual 
one. R. S. Harpwick. 

Jocassie, Hancock county, Ga, 

June 28th, 1842. 








CEREAL PLANTS. 


Mr. Editor :--A short time back, I sent you 
an article on wheat and Indian corn, taken from 
the chapter upon the grain crops of France, in 
Le Bon Jardinier; I now send you the rest of 
that chapter. 





clined plane formed by the horizontal rows—and 
is received by the ditch and borne off. If the 
grade of the ditch is a proper one, and well pre- 
served the whole length, and properly opened and 
wel! attended to the first year, when a turf will be 
formed on its bank, I will ensure it not to break by 
the lodgment of a few blades of fodder. 

The reason that hill-side ditches are in disrepute 
with many is because the grade is not a proper 
one, or not well preserved. In one part of the 
ditch, the grade being too great, the water passes 
loo rapidly ; in another, not being great enough, 
it passes too sluggishly : consequently there must 
be an accumulation at the point where the water 
moves slowest, and the volume continues to in- 
crease until the ditch is overflowed, for which the 
system is condemned, when the true cause is in 
the operator. I have seen many fields injured 
from improper ditching, but it has not proved to 
me that the system is a bad one. If Mr. Old 
will give us a statement of his method of ope- 


ration, and cogent reasoning why the system ol 


graded hill-side ditches is a bad one, and point out 
one that is beuer, and sustain it by incontroverti- 
ble proofs, for myself I will most cheerfully aban- 
don the one and embrace the other. 


Of one thing I am certain, that my land washes 
less than my neighbors’ who have not resorted 
to the meane that I have to prevent it; and I be- 
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LES PLANTES CEREALES, 


A lpiste, Canary grass, Phalaris canariensis.— 
An annual plant resembling the millet in its 
culture and use. Its hay is a good food for horses 
and horned cattle. It should be sown thin, broad- 
‘cast, in April or May, on a good light and rich 
soil. ’ 
Avoine, Qais, Avena sativa.—This grain pre- 
senis a great number o¢ varieties, the respective 
merits of which it is difficult to determine, their 
success and quality depend very much on the 
soil and climate. 1 will here point out the chief 
varieties, observing at the same time that it is 
only by experiments made upon his own land, 
that one can best judge which to preter. 

Avoine patate, Potato oat, Avena sativa tur- 
gida.—Grain white, short, heavy, having a fine 
husk and being very farinaceous. This variety, for 
many years very much sought after in England, 
preserves here with difficulty those qualities which 
cause it to be so much esteemed in that country. 
It is very subject to the black head, yet in many 
experiments, it has shown itself superior to our 
common oat. 

Avoine de Georgie, Avena sativa georgiana.— 
Grain of'a yellowish white, very large and heavy, 
having a hard husk; head very large; leaves of 
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considerable size ; straw stout and tall but sweet 
and of a good quality for cattle; matures very 
early ; it furnishes when thrashed more grain than 
any other variety. 

Avoine Joanette, Avena sativa varietas.—Has 
been cullivated jor some little time in the envi- 
rons of Orleans on account of i's precocity. It is 
aptto shatter, and for that reason must be cut 
a little before attaining maturity. Grain black 
and good. 

Avoine de trois graines, Avena trisperma.— 
Thus called because its meshes are generally 
composed of three grains, altached to each other 
at the base; very productive and not difficult to 
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them more fit than any others for oat meal, but 
[ do not know that any attempts have been made 
to discover if such preference existed. 

Grosse Orge neu, Hordeum distichum nudum. 
—This variety has a considerable advantage over 
the common barley, in the,quality of its grain, 
which is as heavy and even more so than that of 
wheat, and which, at the mill, returns nearly its 
entire weight of flour very superior to that of the 
ordinary barley. This good quality would with- 
out doubt have long since rendered its culture 
general, had it not possessed delecis equally re- 
markabie, such as having a straw as brittle as to 
render it difficult to thrash it, and having the 


suit with a proper soil; grain quite large but | grain to become dark if the harvest is retarded by 
bearded and with a hard husk ; quality not above/a moist spell, which does not injure the quality 


mediocrity. 

Avoine noire de Brie.—One of the best va- 
rieties, and very productive in good lands; grain 
short, plump and good in quality. A part of the 
grains are not separated in thrashing, but remain 
joined two together at their base. 

Avoine @hiver, Avena sativa hyemalis.—Very 
much esteemed, and grown in Britany and a part 
of the west of France, but its success is uncer- 
tain in the east and north, where the cold injures 
and sometimes destroys it; very productive in 
straw and grain, which is heavy and of an ex- 
cellent quality, it matures early. ‘They sow it 
in September and the commencement of October, 
in countries where they fear not the winter; in 
others it may be uselully employed. Thus in some 
parts of Berri, they sow it in February, and 
even in the last of January, which quality renders 
this variety more certain than the spring oats. 

Avoine de Hongrie, Avena orientalis.—There 
are two varieties, the black and the white, en- 
tirely different from all other oats in having their 
heads bound up, and all the grains closely at- 
tached, and hanging {from a single side, which 
causes it to be called the cluster oat, (avoine de 
grappe.) The black is extremely productive 
in good land; M. le Viscomte de Morel-Vindé 
has obtained from it the most wonderlul yields 
and has coniributed largely, by his writing aud 
example to the extension of its culture. ‘The 
grain of this oat is generally rather indifferent aud 
light, and is apt to burn; in short on poor land 
I find it inferior to the common oat, despite how- 
ever of its defects, its great product in straw and 
grain cause it to be in many places preferred above 
all others. ‘The white Hungary oat is particular- 
ly remarkable for the strength and height of its 
straw, the grain is often even inferior in quality 
to that of the black variety. Yet I have for some 
time cultivated asub-variety without or very rarely 
with a beard, the grain of which is good and 
nutritious, It produces fully as abundantly as 
the other in good land, and better than the black 
in bad land; doth are hard to thrash and the 
straw is not a good food as that of the other 
varieties. 

Avoine nue, Avena nuda.— Remarkable for its 
meshes composed of four or five grains hanging 
in a small cluster, and for its grain being without 
chaff, and which may be thrashed entirely clean. 
The product is small and ghe grain indifferent. 
M. Ardent has within a few years introduced a 
larger variety, a part of the grains of which, how- 
ever, are not naturally without chaff. The pe- 
culiar nature of these two varieties seems to make 
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of the other kinds. Notwithstanding these faults, 
some farmers sow it in many cases in preference 
to any other. Ii isa spring variety and very early. 

Escourgeon de printemps, Hordeum vulgare.— 
Despite the signification of its Latin botanical 
name, this species, spread over Germany and the 
north of France, is at present unknown in the 
most of our departments. It is the earliest of the 
barley, which adapts it peculiarly to late sowing, 
for instance the last of May and in June. It ie 
desirable on this account and from its aptitude to 
succeed on poor land. 

Petite Orge nue, Hordeum vulgare nudum.— 
It is also called Orge nue a siz rangs, (six headed 
barley.) Although long known in Europe it has 
been but litthe grown until of late, when they 
have increased it in Belgium under the improper 
names of blé de Mai and blé d’ Egypte, it is more 
productive than the grosse Orge nue, and its 
straw is taller. Krom many experiments in Bel- 
gium it may be regarded as an excellent grain to 
cultivate. It may be sown with success at the 
commencement of May. 

Orge Eventail, Orge riz, Hordeum zeocriton. 
— Has the peculiar merit of succeeding on indiffer- 
ent lands and in cold situations. [tis well known 
in Germany, but iittle known in France. In 1818 
this barley produced considerably despite the 
drought. The grain is very heavy and is supe- 
rior in quality to that of any of the other varieties. 

Orge noire, Hordeum vulgare nigrum.—This 
species distinguishes itself from all others as well 
by its manner of vegetating as by the color of its 
grain. According to the temperature, or more 
particularly according to the time of sowing, it 
presents one year with another very perceptible 
differences, sometimes producing a very good crop 
of straw and grain, as I proved in 1821, again 
not compensating one for the pains of sowing it. 
Experience has shown that sown in the climate 
of Paris, it wit! not grow if sown later than the 
15th of April; it is best to sow it during March. 
If sown in the end of April or in May, the tufts 
keep themselves green the entire year, passing 
the winter and growing off in the ensuing spring. 
I have tried sowing it in the autumn, but it pe- 
rished entirely. What appears to me most re- 
markable in this plant is its slowness in growing, 
which renders it almost biennial, and which 
would permit it (at least in the north of France, 
it seems to me) to be sown in the end of April 
or in May, and to serve for grazing the firet aod 
to yield grain the next. If any one should make 
an experiment ag to this particular, it would be 
well to make comparative attempts witn this, the 
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rye Saint Jean, the common rye and the late 
wheats. 

Millet a grappe, Panicum ftalicum, and Millet | 
commun, Panicum Miliaceum. The culture and 
use of these two plants are very similar. Neither 
of them is much cultivated as !ood for man ex- 
cept in the middle of Europe. They tequire 
good land, rather light than snuff, and well worked 
and manured. They sow them broadcast, thin, 
and rather late, that is, afier the first frosts. Lt is 
well to work and weed them. ‘fhey can furnish 
a yood green food if thickly sown. f have seen 
the last used thus. ‘I'he straw also, particulary 
that of the latter, is an excellent food for beeves. 

Moha de Hongrie, Panicum germanicum. Ano- 
ther plant of the same family, which has been lor 
some time introduced into France and cultivated 
about Metz, under the name of moka, which it 
bore in Hungary. Its benefits have been set 
forth, in a notice published in the agricultural 
journals, with a little enthusiasm, Although | 
put faith in these results as anyounced in these 
writings, yet | must say that I have never derived 
such advantage. Since 1820 I have cultivated 
the moha, given me by M. de Borda. Compa- 
ralive experimen's with the millet ad grappe have 
convinced me that it is superior to that as forage, 
on account of the greater number of smaller 
stalks; but I have obtained it vigorous and abun- 
dant but once, then upon a Jertile sand, tresh and 
well manured. Large crops sown ou chalky laud 











of good quality have turned Out but poorly. Li 
only on very | 


is then, it f do not deceive mysell, 
good bottom land that this plant can be consider- 
ed a valuable resource as forage. {ti respect to 
the utility of its grain, | think that it may be 
classed with the millet d@ grappe. 4 would ad- 
vise the amateurs who wish tu try the moka to 
sow it comparatively with this plant, aud to 
establish between them a parallel which would 
turn to the advantage ot the practical farmer. 
Riz de Carro, or Riz sec de la Chine, Oriza 
sativa muticaa—Among the numerous vatieties 


of rice cultivated in fadia and in certain parts of | 


America, there are some which when sown in 


the rainy seasons succeed by the aid of that cir- | 


ground aud without the 
reg ' 

Phese are called dry 
The attempt to naturalize them 


cumstance on elevated 
help of inundation. 
mountain rice. 


has been frequently made in Europe, but more | 
especially in #iedmont, where the unhealthiness | 


of the inundated rice ftelds destroyed a larve por- 
tion of the inhabitants of certain villages. Liiese 
attempts have always been vuusuccessiul. 
riz de Carro,a forward and inierestivg variety, 
alone gave some hopes ol success, which however 
have not as yet been realized. Nevertheless, the 


agricultural journals have frequently announced | exteuded in the last lew years. 
the entire success and complete harvest obtained | 


from the culture of this rice in many of our de- | 
partments. It is necessary to iuiorm the amateurs 
in the culture of rare plants that these announce- | 
ments were founded ou a mistake in the species ol | 
plant. 1 have received mary samples of this 
supposed dry rice, and they have unilorinly proved | 
to be the petite epeautre (7'riticum monococum) | 
which is new called Engrain or dingrain and | 
cultivated as a resource on poor lands itu parts of) 
Berri. 

To warn farmers against the mistake here re 
counted, it suffices that the true ricés 
Voi. X.—50 
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| pendent heads, like the Millet des sahanes ‘(Pani- 
cum miliaceum) and the common oat; whilst the 
| petite epeautre has an erect and flat head, the grains 
oi which ar: placed in two rows, like the barley. 

Sarrasin, Blé noir, Baralin, Bucail, Buckwheat, 
Poligonum fagopyrum. Buckwheat is generally 
a resource lor poor countries and sandy lands that 
are cold and indifferent, It offers advantages 
also which might cause it to be used with profit 
on soils oi a better nature. [ie grain is very abun- 
dant, and, asis kuownh, serves as food for man, but 
still better for fowls and pigeons; it is excellent 
to fatten hogs on, and to feed horses, while its flow - 
ers lurnish an abundant pasture to bees. This 
plant turned in when in tlower is esteemed by 
many practical men as one of the best of the 
ameliorating vegetables. ‘The vegetation of the 
buckwheat ig also very rapid, and it may be sown 
late, thus offeriug a valuable resource as af aux- 
iiiary harvest. They generally sow it broadcast ; 
but when the lard is very moist they throw it up 
into beds, because it suflers from humidity ; 1 
dreads still more the late frosts, and it is necessary 
that it should pot be sown until the season for them 


is past. ‘hey use a half Aectolitre of seed to the 
hectare when itis sown fora crop of grain, and 


an entire hectolitre, when itis to be turned under. 
The ashes of the staiks contain much petash. 
This plant flowering lor a loug ume, its first grains 
fall before thé lust are matured, they are thereiore 
‘oblived to choose a mean tUme between them tor 
the harvest. 

Le Sarrasin de Tartarie, Polygonum tataricum, 
ihe grain of which ts inierier in quality, is more 
hardy aud less suscepuble ol coid; the plant is 
larger, moie bianching and more productive iu 
yran. It succeeds well in very inditlerent lands, 
particularly in those of Sologne ; it may be sowu 
either earlier or later than the common variety, 
aud requires less seed. The buckwheat cut green 
|} has been menuooed in mavy works as @ good 
jorage, and t bave cited i rs such io maoy editions 
of the Bon Jardinier. Although this use of it is 
| not uncommon, aud | myseli have more than once 
| led it to my beeves and cows without perceiving 
} 
| 
| 





any bad etleet; yet it appears that we should dis- 
trust this food, lor niatv observations have shown 
that! given abundantly, either in the stable or 
in the pasture, it will produce vertigo and other 
se:lous diseases. ‘This eflect has taken place it 
jherned canle and sheep. tt has been recently 
‘reatlicmed in respect to the latter by M. Vuiry 
| of Sens. 

Seigle de Mars, Spring rye, Secale cereale ver- 
num, has a straw fiver and not so tall as the 
aulumn rye; ts grain is smaller, but heavy and of 
jan excellent quality. ts culture has been much 
As its name in- 
dicates, they sow it in March. have obtained 
trom Germany a variety taller and with longet 
heads and rather later than that of france. 

Seigle du nord is a variety of the autumn rye 
which is distoyuished by the length of its straw 
and its heads, tts rralti is shorter and siwaller, is 
is later and sends forth moie shoots. To Saxony 
| they sow it about St. Johiu's day (from whieh 
circumstance it takes the name ot Seigle de la St. 
Jean,) aod cultivate it at once for ‘forage and 
grain. They cut it as green food in the autarma, 


or make pasture of it until the ead of winter, and 


in the ensuing summer they teap it for the grain 
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It is not necessary, however, that it should be} and 1840 on 22d June, and in 1836 on 5th July, 
sown this season, for like the common variety it | an interval of 13 days. 


may be sown in the autumn and will be ready 
to be cut in the following summer. 


The crop of 1831 was small—crops of 32, ’33 


It is known|and °34 pretty good—of °35 and ’36 very bad 


that the common rye may like the seigle du nord | —’37 and ’38 good—’39 indifferent—’40 and ’41 


be sown in summer with analogous results; the 


pretty good—the crop of the present year is in- 


difference between the two kinds in this point has; jured excessively by rust, but we cannot know 


not been yet entirely established. 

It is however perfectly well known that the 
seigle du nord is very valuable on account of its 
great vigor, and it deserves to be tried com- 
paratively with our common variety, both as 
grain and forage. On account of the smallness of 
iis grain and the size of its shoots, it requires one 
filth part less of seed than the common variety. 

Sorgho, Broom corn, Holcus sorghum.—This 
grain grows only in the middie parts of France, 
and even there offers but small inducement to its 
further cultivation, because it is an indifferent 
food, and requires good soil. They give it to the 
fowls, allhough some accounts are unfavorable 
to it as food for them. ‘This plant may be used 
as green food. In parts of Anjou they cultivate 
it to make brooms of the branches composing 
the heads of the plants. They sow it late be- 
cause it is apt to be injured by frost, and thin 
because it grows almost as large as maize. ‘The 
Sorgho blanc is larger and more farinaceous than 
the ordinary variety, but it is later and matures 
with difficulty in the climate of Paris. 





For the Farmers’ Register. 
TIME OF RIPENING OF WHEAT ON THE NORTH 


the extent of the injury until it is thrashed. Ao 
estate on the Potomac, where the largest crop of 
the county was expected, will barely, it is thought, 
yield its seed. Half crops, or two-thirds of crops 
are anticipated by the most sanguine farmers. 


Kk. T. T. 
King George, 9th July, 1842. 


THE CROTON AQUEDUCT FOR SUPPLYING 
WATER TO THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


From the New York Tribune. 


This stupendous structure is now completed, 
and in a few weeks, at furthest, the city will have 
a foretaste of the thousand benefits it is destined 
to conler. Our citizens may not be generally 
aware, that in this magnificent work they are 
surpassing ancient Rome, in one of her proudest 
boasts. None of the hydraulic structures of that 
city, in spite of the legions o! slaves at her com- 
mand, equal, in magnitude of design, perfection of 
detail, and prospective benefits, this aqueduct. 
The main trunk consists of an immense mass of 
masonry, six feet and a half wide, nine feet high, 
and forty miles long, formed of walls three feet 





SIDE OF RAPPAHANNOCK RIVER, 18 MILES 
BELOW FREDERICKSBURG, AND ABouT 50 
MILES NORTH OF RICHMOND, FROM 1831 To 
1842. 


1831. 2ist June, began harvest with a few 
cutters—23d, with all hands. 

1832. 23d June, cut early wheat—28ib, began 
to cut purple straw in spots—July 4th, all hands 
in harvest. 

1833. 14th June, began to cut early wheat— 
22d, began bearded and purple straw—24ih, all 
hands in harvest. 

1834, 20ih June, began to cut early wheat— 
22d, began bearded and purple straw—24th, all 
bands in harvest. 

1835. lst July, began to cut early wheat—2d, 
golden chafl—6th, all hands in harvest. 

1836. 22d June, began to cut early wheat—dih 
July, all in harvest. 

1837. 30:h June, began to cut early wheat—3d 
July, all in harvest. 

1838. 19th June, began to cut early wheat— 
29th, a few hands cutting—2d July, all hands. 


thick, cemented into solid rock. But this water 
channel, gigantic as it is, is far from being all the 
work. ‘The dam across the Croton, which re- 
tains the water in a grand reservoir, is a mound 
of earth and masonry, forty feet high, and seven- 
ty feet wide at the bottom, and has connected 
with it many complicated, but perfect contrivan- 
ces, to enable the engineer to have complete control 
over the mighty mass of water. The river, thus 
thrown back towards its source, will form a lake 
of five hundred acres, which will retain a supply 
lor emergencies, of some thousand millions of 
gallons, and also offer, as a collateral advantage, 
many picturesque sites for country seats, upon the 
woody points which will jut out into its smooth 
basin. A tunnel leads the water from this re- 
servoir into the aqueduct, and eleven more of 
these sublerraneous passages occur before reaching 
Harlem river, having an aggregate length of 
seven-eighihs of a mile, and many of them being 
cut through the solid rock. At intervals of a 
mile, ventilators are constructed in the form of 
towers of white marble, which give to the water 
that exposure to the atmosphere, without which 





1839. 17:h June, began to cut early wheat—| it becomes vapid and insipid: and these dazzling 


24th all in harvest. 


turrets mark out the line of the aqueduct to the 


1840. 12:h June, began to cut eariy wheat— | passengers upon the Hudson. 


19h, cut Delaware or red German wheat—22d, 
all hands in harvest. 





The streams which intersect the line of the 
structure, are conveyed under it in stone culverts, 


1841. 28:h June, began to cut the ordinary | the extremities of which afford the engineers an 


wheat, having ceased to raise early wheat. 


opportunity of displaying their architectural taste. 





1842. 21st June, began to cut the ordinary |Sing-Sing creek, with its deep ravine, is crossed 


wheat. 


by a bridge of a single eliptical arch of eighty- 


it will be observed, that our harvests have gene- | eight feet span, and a hundred feet above the 
rally followed one week afier those recorded in the | stream. Its unusually perfect workmanship was 
June number of the Farmers’ Register. ‘The | proved by its having settled but one inch alter the 


extremes are (excepting the early wheat) in 1833 | centres were removed. 





The view of its massive 
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for thedischarge of the surplus water, when it 
rises in the reservoir above the height of thirty- 
six feet. At the bottom of the well is laid a block 
lore, is spanned by a series o! graceful arches. of granite, weighing seven tons; and still further 
The bridge crossing Harlem river has been|to break the fall of the overflowing stream, and 
the subject of much controversy. The admirers | to prevent it from wearing away the stone, water 
of magnificent symmetry and perlection, and to the depth of six feet rests permanently at the 
those interested in preserving the navigation o!f|bottom. From the well the waste water is con- 
that stream, have warmly advocated the erection | veyed by a sewer nearly a mile to the North 
of a bridge, over which the water might pass | river. 
upon its regular level; while the friends of more| The style of architecture is Egyptian—well 
measured economy recommended a lower and | fitted by its heavy and imposing character for a 
cheaper structure, to which pipes should descend | work of such magnitude. The summit of the 
and rise there!rom, after the manner of an invert- | walls around the whole area, is flagged, and_ will 
ed syphon. The plan finally adopted is that of a | be provided with a heavy iron railing, forming a 
high bridge, but still with its surface ten feet | beautiful and sightly promenade, twenty feet in 
below the usual grade, which falls fourteen inches | width. ‘The grounds immediately around the 
tothe mile. It is a quarter of a mile long, one} work have been purchased by the corporation to 
hundred and sixteen leet above high water, and its | protect it from encroachments. The receiving and 
estimated cost exceeds three-quarters of a million. | discharging pipes are two in number, each about 
Across this the water is conveyed in huge iron | three feet in diameter. It is now nearly four years 
pipes, protected from the {frost by a covering of | since the reservoir was first commenced, and dur- 
earth, four feet deep. Near Manhattanville is a/ing the working season, on an average, about 
tunnel a quarter of a mile long, through the hill at | four hundred men have been constantly employed 
that place; and its valley is crossed by pipes, de-| upon it, besides great numbers employed in the 
scending one hundred and five feet. Ciendenning| winter season in bringing materials. During 
valley is passed at an elevation of forty feet, and | the whole time no lives have been lost by accident. 


grace, from the narrow valley beneath, is one of 
the moat striking points upon the line. Sleepy 
Hollow, well known to the readers of imaginative 











arches o! appropriate size upon the lines ol’ the 
streets, leave symmetrical carriage-ways and foot- 
paths. 

We paid a brief visit yesterday} to the two 
great reservoirs of this stupendous aqueduct. 
The receiving reservoir, at Yorkville, thirty- 
eight miles from the dam at Croton river, is in two 
divisions, both covering a space of thirty-five 
acres, capable of containing one hundred and sixty 
millions of gallons. It is enclosed by granite 
walls of solid masonry, roughly finished. 
bottom of the basin is the natural soil. 





The | 


‘entire work. 


‘Two men had their legs broken by a downfall of 
the banks—and this is the extent of the injuries 
that have been sustained. ‘The whole cost will 
not be far from $500,000. 

Such is a condensed but comprehensive view 
of this noble structure. It is now completed, with 
the exception of the high bridge. ‘The bridge will 
occupy two years more, but a temporary pipe has 
been laid over the river upon the coffer-dams of 
the bridge, which will afford us a supply of water 
lor two or three years, until the completion of the 
lis estimated cost, owing to the 


The distributing reservoir at Murray’s Hill, in | changes of plan, rise of labor and provisions, &c., 
Forty-second street, is a much finer and more! has risen from five to twelve millions—a great 


expensive work. 


as marble itself. This area is 440 leet equare at | 
the base, and is divided in the centre by a wail 
of granite, aineteen feet thick at the bottom, and | 
four atthe top. It is surrounded by a wall, also— 
of granite, composed of three distinct columns ol | 
solid mason work. The outer column is five feet 
thick ; the second six, and the third, or inner one, 


a lining of granite, about fifieen inches in depth, | 


placed upon a concrete masonry, above thirty feet. 
thick at the base. From the outside to the mid- | 
die wall—the thickness of neither included—-the | 
distance is fourteen feet ; and {rom the extreme of | 
the outer wall to the inner angle of the third, is 
sixty feet—the three walls uniting at the top. At 
a distance of ten feet from each other, are thick | 
Cross walls with solid arches thus binding the 
whole into one solid, imperishable mass. From. 
the top of the north-east cornice to the level of the 
street, the distance is fifty-six feet. ‘The depth of 
the reservoir is forty feet ; and it will contain water 
to the depth of thirty-six feet, or about twenty- 
two millions of gallons—as computed a few days 
since by James Renwick, Jr., one of the engi- 
neers employed on the work. 

At the east end of the division wall, a well has 
been sunk to the depth of fifty feet, commanicat- 
ing with a sewer below, and forming a waste-wier 


| 
i 


"| 





It is nearly square, and covers} sum abstractly considered, but a trifling one com- 
an area of about five acres. ‘The bottomis made | 


of puddled clay, as smooth, hard and water-tight | 


pared with the benefits resulting from the work. 


ABSTRACT OF PROFESSOR LIEBIG’S REPORT 
ON ORGANIC CHEMISTRY APPLIED TO PHY- 
SLOLOGY AND PATHOLOGY. 


From the Albion. 

This paper, read by Dr. Playfair, is so excel- 
lent areview on Liebig’s volume, and cootains so 
much matter of the highest importance as relates 
to organic chemistry, that we are induced to give 
a connected abstract. 

The first part consisted of the examination of 
the processes employed in the nutrition and repro- 
duction of the various parts of the animal econo- 
my. In vegetables, as well as in animals, we re- 
cognize the existence of a force in a slate of rest. 
It is the primary cause of growth or increase In 
mase of the body in which it resides. By the ac- 
tion of external influences, such as by pressure of 
air and moisture, its condition of static equilibrium 
| was disturbed ; and, entering into a state of motion 
‘or activity, it occupied itself in the production of 
‘forms. ‘This force had received the appellation 


of vital force or vitality. Vitality, though resid- 
| ing equally in the animal and vegetable kingdoms, 
| produced its effects by widely different instruments. 
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Piante subsisted entirely upon manures belonging ;and are emitted into the atmosphere. No part 
to inorganic nature. Atmospheric air, the source | of the oxygen inspired is again expired as such. 
whence they derived their nutriment, was consi- | Now, it is tound that an adult inspires 325 ounces 
dered to be a mineral by the most distinguished | of oxygen daily ; this will convert the carbon of 
mineralogists, All subsiances, belore they could | 24 lbs. of blood into carbonic acid. He must 
form {vod for plants, must be resolved inio organic | therelore take as much nutriment as will supply 
matter: but animals, on the other hand, :equired | this daily loss; and, in faet, it is found that he 
highly organized atoms for nutriment. ‘Phey | does so ; lor the average amount o! carbon in the 
could only subsist upon parts of an organism. | daily food of an adult man, taking moderate exer- 
They possessed with'n them a vegetable lile, as | cise, is 1402. which require 87 02. ot oxygen for 
plants did, by means of which they increased in, their conversion into carbonic acid. But it is 
size, without consciousness on their part; but | obvious, as theinspired oxygen can be removed 
they were distinguished {rom vegetables by their | only by its conversion into carbonic acid and water, 
faculties of locomotion and sensation--faculties | that the amount of food necessary for the support 
acting through a nervous apparatus. The true | of the apimal body must be in direct ratio to the 
vegetable lile of animals was in no way depend- | quantity of oxy gen taken into the system. Thus 
ent upon this apparatus, for it proceeded when |a child, in whom the organa of respiration are 
the means of voluntary motion and sensation | vaturally in a state of great activity, requires food 
were destroyed; and the most energetic volition | more irequently and in greater proportions to its 
was incapable of exerting any influence on the | bulk than an adult, and 1s also less patient of hun- 
contractions of the heart, on the motion of the|ger. A bird, deprived of food, dies on the third 
intestines, or on the processes of secretion, All|day ; whilst a serpent, which inspires a mere 
parts of the animal body were produced from the | trace of oxygen, can live without food for three 
fluid circulating within Hs organism, by virtue ol months. ‘The capacity of the chestin an animal 
vitality, which resided in every organ. A de-|is a constant quantity; we therefore inspire the 
struction of the animal body was constantly pro- |same volume of air whether at the pole or the 
ceeding. Every motion, every manilestation of | equator ; but the weight of the air, and conse- 
force, wae the result of the transformation of the | quently of the oxygen, varies with the tempera- 
structure, or of its substance. Every conception, |iure. ‘Thus an adult man takes into the system 
every mental affection, was foliowed by changes daily 46,000 cubic inches of oxygen, which, ifthe 
in the chemical nature of the secreted fluids. | temperature be 77°, weigh 32} oz., but when the 
Every thought, every sensation was accompanied | temperature sinks down to the lreezing-point 
by a change in the composition of the substance | (82°,) it will weight 35 oz. Thus an adult in our 
of the brain. [t was to supply the waste thus | climate in winter may inhale 35 oz. of oxygen : in 
produced, that food became necessary. ae he would inspire only 283 oz.; and if in 
was either applied in the increase of the mass o! | Sweden, 36 0z. Hence we inspire more carbon 
a structure (i.e. in nutrition,) or was applied in |i cold weather, when the barometer is high, than 
the replacement of a structure wasted (i. ¢. in} we do in Warm weatber ; and we must consume 
reproduction.) ‘Fhe primary condition for the | more or less carbon in our food inthe same _pro- 
existence of life was the reeeption and assimi- | portion. In our own climate the difference be- 
lation of food. But there was enother condition | (ween summer and winter in the carbon expired, 
equally importept—the continual absorption of and iheretore necessary for tood, is as much as an 
oxygen from the atmosphere. All vital activity eighth. Even when weconsume equal weights 
resulted {rom the mutual action of the oxygen of | of lood, an infinitely wise Creator has so adjusted 
the atmosphere and the elements of the food, | as to meet the exigencies of climate. Thus the 
All changes in matter proceeding in the body | truit on which the inhabitants of the south delight 
were essentially chemical, although they were | to feed contains only 12 per cent of carbon, whilst 
yot unfrequently increased or diminished in in- | the bacon and train-oil enjoyed by the inhabitants 
tensity by the vital force. The influence of poi- | of the Arctic regions contain from 66 to 80 per 
sons and remedial agents on the animal economy ;cent. ol the same element. Now the mutual ac- 
proved, that the chemical combinations and de- | tion between the elements of food and the oxygen 














compositions proceeding therein, and which mani- 
fested themselves in the phenomena of vitality, 
might be influenced by bodies having a well de- 
fined chemical action. Vitality was the ruling 
agent by which the chemical powers were made 
to subeerve ils purposes ; but the acting forces 
were chemical. It was from this view, and no 
other, that we ought to view vitality. 

According to Lavoisier, an adult man takes 
into his system every year $37 Ibs. of oxvgen, 
and yet he does not increase in weieht. What 
then becomes of the enormous quantity of oxy- 
gen introduced in the course of the year into 
the human system? ‘The carbon and hydrogen 
of certain parts of the body have entered inio 
combination with the oxygen introduced through 
the lungs and through the skin, and have been 
given out in the form of carbonic acid and the 
vapor of water. At every thoment, with every 
expiration, parts of the body are thus removed, 


,of the air is the source of animal heat. All living 
creatures, whose existence depends on the absorp- 
tion of oxygen, possess within themselves a source 
of heat independent of the medium in which they 
lexist ; this heat, in Professor Liebig’s opinion, is 
wholly due tothe combustion of the carbon and 
hydrogen contained in the food which they con- 
sume. Animal heat exisis only in those parts of 
the body through which arterial blood (and with 
it oxygen in solution) circulates. The carbon and 
hydrogen of food, in being converted by oxygen 
into carbonic acid and water, must give out as 
much heat as if they were burned in the open air ; 
the only difference is, that this heat is spread over 
unequal spaces of time, but the actual amount is 
always the same. The temperature of the humam 
body is the same in the torrid as in the frigid zone ; 
but as the body may be considered in the light of 
a heated vessel, which cools with an accelerated 
,apidity, the colder the surrounding medium, it is 




















THE 





obvious that the fuel necessary to retain its heat 
must vary in different climates. Thus less heat 
is necessary in Palermo, where the temperature 
of the air is that of the human body, than in the 
polar regions, where it is about 90 degrees lower. 
In the animal body the food is the fuel, and by a 
proper supply of oxygen we obtain the food given 
out during its combustion in winer. When we 
take exercise in a cold atmosphere, we respire 
a greater amounto! oxygen, which implies a more 
abundant supply of carbon in the food ; and by 
taking this food we form the most efficient protec- 
tion against the cold. A starving man is soon 
frozen to death and every one knows that the ani- 
mals of prey of the Arctic regions are far more vo- 
racious than those of the torrid zone. Our cloth- 
ing is merely an equivalent for food, and the more 
warmly we are clothed, the less food we require. 
Were we to go destitute of clothes, like certain 
savage tribes,—or if, in hunting or fishing, we 
were exposed to the same degree of cold as the 
Samoyedes,—we could with ease consume 10ibs. 
of flesh, and perhaps a dozen tallow candles to the 
bargain, as warmly-clad travellers have related 
with astonishment of those pesple.* ‘Then could 
we take the same quantity of brandy or blubber of 
fish without bad effects, and learn to appreciate 
the delicacy of train-oil. We thus perceive an 
explanation of the apparently anomalous habits 
of different nations. The maccaroni of the Ltalian, 
and the train-oil of the Greenlander and the Rus- 
sian, are not adventitious freaks of taste, but ne- 
cessary articles filted to administer to their com- 
fort in the climates in which they have been born; 
and the colder the region the more combustible 
must the food be. The Englishman in Jamaica 
perceives with regret the disappearance of his ap- 
petite, which in England had been a constant re- 
curring source of enjoyment; by the use of aro- 
matics he creates an artificial appetite, and eats as 
much food as he did at home; but he thus unfits 
himself for the climate in which be is placed ; for 
sufficient oxygen does not enter his system to 
combine with the carbon consumed, and the heat 
of the clima'e prevents him taking exercise to in- 
crease the number of his respirations. ‘The car- 
bon of food is therefore forced into other channels 
and disease results. England, on the other hand, 
sends her dyspeptic patients to southern climates. 
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bustion proceeds in: the blood itself. He also 
showed that animal heat must not be ascribed to 
the contraction of the muscles, but that the heat 
evolved by the combustion of carbon in the body 
is sufficient 'o account for the phenomena of ani- 
mal heat. He showed that the 14 ounces of car- 
bon which are daily converted into carbonic acid 
in an adult disengage no lees than 197.477° of 
heat ; a quantity which would convert 24 Ibs. of 
water, at the teraperature of the body, into vapor: 
and if we assume that the quantity of water 
vaporized through the skin and lungs amounts to 
3 Ibs. then we have still 146.380° of heat to sustain 
the temperature of the body. And when we take 
into calculation the heat evolved by the hydrogen of 
the food, and the small specific heat possessed by 
the organs generally, no doubt could be entertained 
that the heat evolved in the process of combustion, 
to which the food is subjected in the body, is amply 
sufficient to explain the constant temperature of the 
body. From what has preceeded, it is obvious that 
the amount of earbon consumed in'!ood ought to de- 
pend on the climate, density of air, and occupation 
of the individual. A man will require less carbon 
when pursuing a sedentary occupation than when 
he isengaged in active exercise. Professor Liebig, 
having thus discussed the source of animal heat, 
proceeds next to consider what are the ingredients 
in the food which may properly be considered to 
be nutritious. Physiologists conceive that the 
various organs inthe body have originally been 
formed from blood. If this be admitted, it is ob- 
vious that those substances only can be considered 
as nutritious which are susceptible of being trans- 
formed into blood. ‘The professor then entered 
upon an examination of the composition of blood, 
and of the identity in chemical composition of 
fibrine and albumen. ‘The nutritive process is 
simplest in the case of the carnivora. This clase 
of animals live on the blood and flesh of the gra- 
minivora, whose blood and flesh are identical with 
their own. In a chemical sense, therefore, a car- 
nivorous animal, in taking food, feeds upon itself ; 
lor the nutriment is identical in composition with 
its own tissues. He next inquired, from what 
constituents of vegetables the blood of the grami- 
nivorous animals is produced. The nitrogenized 
compounds of vegetables forming the food of 
graminivorous animals are called vegetable fibrine, 

















In our own land their impaired digestive organs 
are unable to fit the food for that state in which it 
best unites with the oxygen of the air, which 
therefore acts on the organs of respiration them- 
selves, thus producing pulmonary complaints ; but 
when they are removed to warmer climates they 
absorb less oxygen and take less food, and the 
diseased organs of digestion have sufficient power 
to place the diminished amount of food in equili- 
brium with the respired oxygen; just as we 
would expect from these views, in our own climate, 
hepatic diseases, or diseases arising from excess 
of carbon, are more prevalent in summer, and in 
winter pulmonic diseases, or those arising from an 
excess of oxygen. ‘The professor then went on to 
disprove the notion that animal heat is due to 
nervous influence and not to combustion—an error 
which had its origin in supposing that the com- 





* A sportsman or traveller in the Highlands of Scot- 
land knows how much more he can whisky it, &c., than 


vegetable albumen, antl vegetable caseine. Now, 
analysis has led to the interesting result, that they 
are exactly of the same composition in 100 parts ; 
and, what is still more extraordinary, they are ab- 
solutely identical with the chief constituents of 
the blood—animal fibrine and animal albumen. 
By identity, be it remarked, we do not imply simi- 
larity, but absolute identity, even as far as their 
inorganic constituents are concerned. ‘These con- 
siderations showed the beautiful simplicity of nu- 
trition. In point of fact, vegetables produce, in 
their inorganism, the blood of all animals. Ani- 
mal and vegetable life are therefore most closely 
connected. The professor has stil] to account for 
the use of the substances in food which are abso- 
lutely destitute of nitrogen, but which we know 
are absolutely necessary to animal life. In all 
these we find a great excess of carbon, and but 
very little oxygen. By a train of admirable rea- 
soning, he arrives at the interesting conclusion, 
that they are solely exhausted in the production 





in the south. 








of animal heat, being converted by the oxygen of 
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the air into carbonic acid and water. This portion 
of the report contained an ingenious and import- 
ant view of the use of bile in the animal economy, 
the truth of which quantitative physiology dare 
not deny. When exercise is Genied to gramini- 
vorous and omnivorous animals, this is tanta- 
mount to a deficient supply of oxygen. The car- 
bon of the food not meeting with sufficient oxygen 
to consume it, passes into the compounds contain- 


ing a large excess of carbon, and deficiency of 


oxygen; or, in other words, fat is produced. 
Liebig is led to the startling conclusion, that fat is 
altogether an abnormal and unnatural production, 
arising from the adaptation of nature to circum- 
stances, and not of circumstances to nature—alto- 
gether arising from a disproportion of carbon in 
the food to that of the oxygen respired by the 
lungs, or absorbed by the skin. Wild animals in 
a state of nature do not contain fat. ‘The Bedouin 
or Arab of the desert, who shows with pride his 
lean, muscular, sinewy limbs, is altogether free 
from fat. And the professor points out the dis- 
eases arising {rom this cause, and furnishes some 
valuable hints to therapeutics. From all that hae 
transpired, we may sum up the nutritious elements 
of food as follow. ‘The ingredients adapted for 
the formation of the blood, and which the profes- 


sor calls the plastic elements of nutrition, are as | 


follow :—vegetable fibrine, vegetable albumen, 
vegetable caseine, animal flesh, animal blood. 
‘The other’ ingredients of food, being fitted to re- 
tain the temperature of the body, he calls the 
elements of respiration. They are—tfat, starch, 
gum, canhe-sugar, grape-sugar, sugar of milk, 
pectine, ba-sorine, beer, wine, spirits. These are 
Professor Liebig’s general principles of nutrition. 
The second part of the work consists of details, in 
which ke examines the chemical processes en- 
gaged in the production of bile, of urea, uric acid 
and its compounds, as well as of cerecral and 
nervous substance. The conclusions to which he 
has arrived on these subjects are of so great and 
startling interest, that Dr. Playfair said, he dare 
not venture to make an abstract of them, withvut 
entering into the calculations with which they 
were accompanied. Inthe professor’s explana- 
tory remarks on digestion, he ascribes a singular 
function to saliva. ‘his fluid possesses the re- 
markable property of enclosing airin the shape 
of froth, in a far higher degree even than soap- 
suds. ‘This air, by means of the saliva, accom- 
panies the food into the stomach, and there its 
oxygen enters into combination with the consti- 
tuents of the food, whilst its nitrogen is again 
given out through the lungs or skin. ‘The longer 
digestion continues, the greater is the quantity of 
saliva, and consequently of air, which enters the 
stomach. Rumination, in certain graminivorous 
animals, has plainly for one object a renewed and 
repeated introduction of oxygen. The professor 
further touches upon the use of tea and coffee as 
an article of food. Recent chemical research has 
proved that the active principles of tea and coffee 
—viz. theine and cafleine—are absolutely one and 
the same body, perlecily identical in every respect. 
‘The action of tea and coflee on the system must 
be therefore the same. How is it that the prac- 
tice of taking them has become necessary to whole 
nations? Catleine (theine) is a highly nitro- 
genized body. Bile, as is well known, contains 
an essential nitrogenized ingredient—taurine. 
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Now, Professor Liebig considers that caffeine goes 


to the production of this taurine ; and, if an in- 
fusion of tea contains only one-tenth of a grain of 
cafleine, still, if it contribute, in point of fact, to 
the formation of bile, the action even of such a 
quantity cannot be looked upon as a nullity. 
Neither can it be denied, that, in case of using an 
excess of non-azotised food, or deficiency of mo- 
tion, which is required to cause the change of 
matter in the tissues, and thus to yield nitrogenized 
matter of the bile, that in such a condition the 
state of health may be benefited by the use of 
tea or coffee, by which may be furnished the ni- 
trogenized product produced in the healthy state 
of the body, and essential to the production of an 
important element of respiration. The American 
Indian, with his present habits of living solely on 
flesh, could not with any comfort use tea as an 
article of food; for his tissues waste with such 
rapidity, that, on the contrary, he has to take 
something to retard this waste. And it is worthy 
of remark, that he has discovered in tobacco 
smoke a means of retarding the change of matter 
in the tissues of his body, and thereby of making 
hunger more endurable. Nor can he withstand 
the captivation of brandy, which, acting as an 
element of respiration, puts astop to the change 
of matter, by performing the function which pro- 
perly belongs to the products of the metamor- 
phosed tissues. The third part of Liebig’s report 
treats of the recondite laws of the phenomena of 
motion; but as it is principally of a speculative 
character, we pass itover. The professor con- 
cludes his valuable communication by two chap- 
ters: one on the theory of disease ; the other on 
the theory of respiration. The whole life of ani- 
mals consists of a conflict between chemical forces 
and the vital powers. In the normal state of the 
body of an adult both stand in equilibrium. Every 
mechanical or chemical agency which disturbs 
the restoration of this equilibrium is a cause of 
disease. Disease occurs when the resistance 
offered by the vital force is weaker than the 
acting cause of disturbance. Death is that con- 
dition in which chemical or mechanical powers 
gain the ascendency, and all resistance on the 
part of the vital force ceases. Every abnormal 
condition of supply or waste may be called dis- 
ease. [tis evident that one and the same cause 
of disease—that is, of disturbance—will have 
different effects, according to the period of life. 
A cause of disease, added to the cause of waste, 
may in old age annihilate the resistance of the 
vital powers, or, in other words, occasion death ; 
while, in the adult state, it may produce only a 
Cisproportion between supply and waste; and 
in infancy only an abstract state of health, 7. e., 
an equilibrium between supply and waste. Pro- 
fessor Liebig argues, from what has preceded, 
thata deficiency of resistance in a living part to 
the cause of waste is, in fact, a deficiency of re- 
sistance to the action of the oxygen of the atmo- 
sphere. The professor’s theory may be compared 
to a self-reguiating steam-engine. The body, in 
regard to the production of heat and of force, acts 
just like one of those machines. With the lower- 
ing of the external temperature, the respiration 
becomes deeper and more frequent; oxygen is 
supplied in greater quantity, and of greater 
density ; the change of matter is increased, and 
more food must be supplied, if the temperature of 
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the body isto remain unchanged. It has been 
proved, that iron is not necessary to the coloring 
matter of the blood, but that it forms an essential 
constituent of blood-globules. These globules, it 
is well known, take no part in nutrition. Professor 
Liebig conceives that the iron is the great means 
of conveying to the lungs the carbonic avid form- 
ed in the system ; and he has made a calculation, 
that the iron contained in the body could actually 
convey twice as much carbonic acid as is expelled 
daily from the system. 

Dr. Playfair, to whom the public is indebted for 
this able summary, on receiving the thanks of 
the Section, (also voted to Prof. Liebig,) stated 
that he had prepared it for a popular assemblage, 
and referred the more scientific portion of his 
hearers to the original, for farther information. 





REPLICATION TO THE REJOINDER ON THE 
DOCTRINE OF ROTATIONS.* 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 
Big Lick, Roanoke, Aug. 17, 1842. 

I am truly surprised that you should have 
evinced so little knowledge of the human heart, 
and so little regard for editorial! popularity, in your 
note to the last essay of the Rev. Jesse Turner, 
as to have indulged the Irish hint, that his argu- 
ments so fully answered themselves as to render a 





* When a controversy has commenced in a journal 
like this, and the discussion has become excited, or is 
beginning to wax warm, the editor is placed in a very 
difficult position, in which he cannot possibly so act 
(if aiming to act properly and fairly) as to avoid giv- 
ing offence to both contending parties. He will, at 
the same time, offend one by what he admits, and the 
other by what he rejects, of each of the opponents’ 
pieces. And even if regardless of such offence, and 
of every consideration but to do what is right, he re- 
solves to prune away all personalities and unpalatable 
epithets, he will find them so inseparably interwoven 
with sound and necessary argument, that it is impossi- 
ble to separate them entirely, and wholly reject the one 
class, without impairing the force of the other. Under 
such difficulties we have had already to act in regard 
to prior controversies which grew out of Mr. Turner’s 
communications, and under such difficulties we have 
to act now. This discussion, in spite of some previous 
restraining on our part, (particular and remedial as 
well as general and preventive,) has assumed a com- 
plexion which we much regret—and the more so be- 
cause of the high respect which we entertain for both 
the opposing parties, as individuals, and as highly va- 
lued contributors to the pages of the Farmers’ Regis- 
ter. If Mr. Turner requires it, we must permit him 
to reply, and thus make even and equal the number of 
the passes of attack and defence. But with that, this 
discussion must end in this journal, unless confined 
strictly to the matter in question, and to principles and 
things, avoiding altogether what is personal or merely 
critical of the manner and not the matter of the argu- 
ment.—Ep. F. R. 
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reply unnecessary. It was, Mr. Editor, a most 
impolitic and cruel thrust, of a barbed javelin, into 
the sides of the redoubtable “* Le Noir Faineant,”’ 
which I am fearful will cool the ardor of his chi- 
valry, and disturb the happy self-complacency 
with which he has heretofore regarded his prow- 
ess and invincibility. To convict any dialectician 
out of his own mouth, by adopting his logic as the 
very best argument against the truth of his pro- 
positions, is distressing and mortilying enough in 
all conscience ; but when you have, as on the pre- 
sent occasion, a special victim, duly prepared for 
the sacrifice in every particular, even to the gar- 
land of flowers, a gentleman of age, experience, 
and reputation, ambitious of fame as a practical, 
self-taught farmer, whose knowledge is rather in- 
tuitive than inductive, and who, disdaining the aid 
of philosophers or philosophy, expects to light 
up the intricate paths of organic chemistry and 
vegetable physiology by the corruscations of his 
own genius, you will find the anguish greatly 
augmented by these adventitious circumstances, 
and the writhings and contortions of the hapless 
victim aflording indubitable assurance that he is 
suffering the tortures of being flayed alive. I 
know full well that the gentleman smarts un- 
der your rebuke, and feels that you have at 
one blow repaid him with liberal interest for all 
his irony. ° ys ? ° * 
* * * * ” * * 

With this introduction I would now proceed to 
vindicate the theory of a rotation in crops, which 
has been assailed by Mr. ‘Turner, and endeavor to 
correct the numerous errors and fallacies, which 
disfigure his otherwise sprightly essay ; but really 
the assault isso feeble, that I see but little to re- 
build, while his positions are shified with so 
much alertness, and with such pliable consistency, 
that I am almost deterred from the task of heading 
and exposing him. I will, however, make a few 
suggestions by way of reply, lest the gilded spe- 
ciousness of the gentleman should be mistaken, 
by careless observers, for the sterling bullion of 
true knowledge. And first let me ask, how a 
grave gentleman, who has undertaken to enlighten 
ihe community on the subject of agriculture, can 
be so regardless of the serious responsibilities of 
his task, as to disparage by sneers the authority 
of philosophers, who have done more to advance 
agriculture than all other men living? What 
shall I say in reply to that part of his essay in 
which he remarks, ‘If however, Chaptal, Sir 
H. Davy, Liebig, &c., can be of any service to 
him, he may bring them. Butto the Frenchmen 
I positively object.” Thus to strip Chaptal of 
his birthright as a Frenchman, after a long lile of 
filial devotion to the glory and prosperity of his 
beloved France, will never do. 1 am satisfied 
he would not give up his heritage as a native of 
la belle France, if he were perfectly sure it 
would advance him in the good opinion of Jesse 
H. Turner, president of the Agricultural Society 
of Henrico. This, reader, is one of the impor- 
tant preliminaries insisted upon in this controver- 
sy by my authoritative antagonist, who affects 
great wrath at my intimating a disposition in him 
to varnish his theories with facts, and as iti a pre- 
cious morceau, we will chew the cud upon it a 
while longer. Asa matter of curiosity and di- 


vertisement, Jet us analyze it. You positively and 





emphatically object to the authority of F'’r 
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as sirangers te you, but are perlectly willing to 
allow the introduction of a Frenchman, the 
celebrated Chaptal, who it is apparent is an utter 
stranger to you. Surely, Mr. Turner, if you will 
allow me to change my form of address from the 
editor to yourself, surely you perpetrated this bull 
voluntarily, as a modest assurance to me of your 
Irish descent. 

Your next preliminary is equally obnoxious to 
criticism. You protest against my nice distinc- 
tions, and endeavor to avert the force of my ar- 
guments by confounding all distinctions. You 
first introduce a set of technical synonymes, 
illustrative of your idea, and as a sort of analogical 
argument, and then complain of my critical dis- 
linctious, which are introduced to show that the 
words used by you, have no such signification 
as you claim forthem. in your first essay of last 
May, you say that fertilily is as necessary to one 
crop as another, that this fertility, a term under- 
stood by every bddy, is expressed by different 
writers by different names. Professor Webster 
(you think it is) calls it humus, Proiessor Dana 
geine, and Liebig ammonia. In reply I pointed 
out to you the absurdity in which you were in- 
voived by this conlusion of technical terms. I 
suggested to you, that the term fertility us used 
by you to express the great desideratum of pro- 
duction for all crops could not be synonymous 
with humus, because there were plants, wheat 
for instance, which would not thrive in a soil 
enriched with humus alone. I stated further, that 
in the pure humus soils of Brazil and in the soils 
of Europe formed of mouldered wood, (pure 
humus, ) it had been found that the stalks droop- 
ed prematurely. That the assigned cause of the 
failure was, that the strength o! the stalk is due 
to the silicate of potash, and the grain requires the 
phosphate of magnesia, neither of which sub- 
stances are aflorded by a soil of pure humus. 
These and other difficulties suggested, you have 
neither acknowledged nor explained, but content 
yourself with modestly insisting that I shall aban- 
don all nice and critical distinctions, and allow 
you to use the words fertility and menure in your 
own way. 

Having disposed of these preliminaries, the 
reverend gentiemcn looses himself from the moor- 
ings which he has hugged so closely for nearly 
two columns, and boldly commits himself to the 
rocks and waves of an unknown sea. The in- 
stinctive law of sell-preservation, however, soou 
comes to his relief, aud the flag of distress is 
unfurled. He protests against being treated 
as a ‘long, low, black, rakish, piratical-looking 
schooner,’ and denies flatly that he is opposed to 
every kind of rotation, or even attempied when 
it was undefended to founder it. But here the 
gentleman resorts to one of those “ruses du 
guerre,” of which he discourses so approvingly. 
He erects a man of straw that he may display his 
vaior in knocking it down. You totally misap- 
prehend me, Mr. ‘Turner, if you suppose that I) 
for one moment thought you so blinded by your 
theory as to discard hoed crops as cleansers. 
That was not the character of my objections, 
nor does the distinction claimed by you in the 
present instance, though you are in general a [oe to 
all distinctions, blunt the point or weaken the 
force of a single argument which I have advanced 





in support of rotation. Asto Mr, Ruflin’s views 


on this point, I leave him to speak for himself. 
Your position, as defined in the first piece, was 
that you saw no objection to a succession of the 
same crops on the same land, provided there was 
fertility enough to sustain it. ‘That you had no 
great faith in any rotation from which regular 
supplies of manure were excluded, and that it 
made little difference what the successive crops 
were, provided there was a covstant supply of 
enrighing materials equal in amount to the crop 
which was removed. ‘To thisI replied, that it 
was a common observation of farmers in this 
quarter, that when lands are worn down with 
long-coutinued and severe cropping so that their 
yield in grain is not worth the labor of cultivation, 
they will produce a luxuriant crop of clover. 
‘That not less common is the observation that old 
tobacco lots, when they grow tired of the crop 
which they have borne for a long succession of 
years, and refuse to produce the same heavily, 
however well cultivated or highly manured, can 
only be restored as tobacco lots by a rotation. Let 
us see now how the learned president meets 
these facts in his rejoinder. He sets out by pre- 
mising that he * knows a thing or two” of the re- 
gion where these examples are located ; that it is 
a limestone region of exuberant fertility, to which 
clover is so natural that he has seen it growing 
luxuriantly in the woods. He considers clover 
as more congenial to the Roanoke lands than the 
grain and tobacco crops, and hence accounts lor 
ils vigorous growth on lands which will produce 
pothing else. But can it be possible that he sa- 
lisfied himself with av argument so ulterly incon- 
clusive and unsatisfactory? ‘The experience of 
my neighbors, Generai Watts, Mr. Whitten, Mr. 
Oliver, and indeed of every observant farmer of 
my acquaintance, is that old tobacco lots ofien refuse 
10 produce tobacco, when they are extremely rich 
and capable of producing heavily, wheat, corn 
and every thing else except the particular crop of 
which, in common parlance, “they are said to 
have become sick.” Does the gentleman’s rejoin- 
der meet these tacts ? The casual observer must 
see at once how utterly he fails to resolve the 
difficulty. {t is so glaring that it would be a 
useless waste of ink to dwell upon it. Bat the 
ingenious gentleman is wolully eravelled by an- 
other fact given by Liebig, who states that a 
Gottingen farmer planied all his land in worm- 
wood, and so exhausted the soil of its potash 
that it refused to produce grass for several years. 
The gentleman not happening, as in the Roanoke 
case, *“*10 know a thing or two” of Germany, and 
the clover theory pot fitting, with more boldness 
than discretion, seizes the bull by the horns, and 


says that “it proves just nothing at all.” But 
hold, Mr. Turner, pot quite so jast. Round as- 


sertions and bold assumption, without proofs or 
arguments, wou’t do. Grass, you say, is not worm- 
wood, of course it was a change, and you can’t 
conceive Why a rotationist should refer to it as 
authority ; vor can you conceive why worm-wood 
should incapacitate land trom bearing grass. I 
you had read Liebig, whom you so modesty deride, 
with more care, you would have had your dilli- 
culties removed, and saved yoursell this exposure. 
fle would have taught you that wormwood ex- 
hausted the land of potash, which is indispensable 
to the growth of grass, and you would then have 
secn that it was a legitimate argument in favor 
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of a rotation which would thrive on those ingre- 
dients of the soil which were not exhausted, till 
the potash could be restored. But tossed as the 
redoubtable knight was on the horns of the Gét- 
tingen bull, he had hardly regained his feet, when, 
nothing daunted, he throws down the gauntlet to 
one of the proscribed Frenchmen. I had stated 
in my reply, upon the authority of Liebig, that 
Macaire-Princep had proved by experiment that 
beans wither in the water in which the same spe- 
cies have grown until the excretions colored it 
brown, whilst corn plan's grow vigorously in the 
liquid, and the brown color diminishes sensibly 
with the growth of the plant. I explained it by 
the fact that beans fed largely on the phosphates, 
while corn requires scarcely any ; and { then ask 
if itis not clear that at the time the liquid was 
rendered unfit for the support of beans, it still 
retained a capacity for producing corn, and that 
this corn actually fed on the exudations of the 
beans? And how did you respond? What 
were the means employed by you to extricate 
yourself and theory from the dilemma in which 
you were involved? Let me beg of you, reader, 
before we advance a siep farther, to contemplate 
for a moment the embarrassing predicament in 
which the agile Frenchman bas placed the Hen- 
rico champion. With the Frenchman’s small 
sword run directly through his vitals, and pinned 








against the wall, he looks for all the world like a 
preserved subject ofentomology—a position which 
I am sure you will at once admit to be singularly 
striking and picturesque. In this attitude of con- 
straint and disadvantage it would be unreasonable 
to expect a very vigorous or efficient defence, or 
indeed any resistance at all. Instead however of 
yielding unconditionally, and magnanimously ac- 
knowledging himself a dead man, he resorts to 
another of those ** ruses du guerre,” for which he 
expresses such unqualified admiration. He sees 
it is idle to contend against the Frenchman’s 
small sword, and he enters a solemn protest 
against is use ; Cenounces it as illegitimate, as too 
slender, too sharp, too elaborately polished, and 
too difficult to be parried. But to drop the figure, 
for I can’t reconcile it to my feelings of humanity 
to keep you exposed in your impaled condition, 
longer than is necessary : to be plain, then, you 
object to the inference fiom this experiment of 
Macaire-Princep, because you class it with those 
experiments of the learned which you term foole- 
ries! This, it is true, Mr. Turner, would be a 
very summary and perhaps admissible mode of 
disposing of the facts, if the blow had been dealt 
by the giant arm of a Newton, but * * * * 
The experiments which satisfy the philosophic 
mind of Macaire-Princep, and which are en- 


dorsed by the searching and vigorous intellect of 


Liebig, and which are concurred in by the scien- 
tific world generally, to be unqualifiedly de- 
nounced by the Rev. Jesse Turner as fooleries ! ! 
Surely, Mr. Turner, you must be a bad illustra- 
tion of your own theory of the salutary influeuce 
of age in begetting caution and modesty. Your 
loose, boyish observation, of the successive crops 
of cotton in your mammy’s cotton patch, behind 
the kitchen chimney, is to be received ae a {act to 
influence this interesting question, (and I didn’t ob- 
ject, as far as it went,) while, forsooth, the labored 
and carefully digested experiments of the first phi- 





as the dross of learning and the [ooleries of science. 
A few more remarks, and I will bring to a close 
what I have to say by way of replication to Mr. 
Turner’s rejoinder. 

Mr. Turner says he has made his strictures upon 
my reply “ with no uokind or even indignant leel- 
ings,’’ as though he had indulged a most creditable 
and undeserved forbearance towards me. This 
claim ng credit for not being indignant at my reply, 
in which l endeavored studiously to avoid every 
thing calculated to wound, and, to make ‘ assur- 
ance doubly sure,’ appended in a note some very 


complimentary remarks to him, was the first indi- 


cation to me of the temper and feelings which had 
impelled his pen. » | had not proceeded much far- 
ther, however, before the cloven foot was distinctly 
visible. Kotering the field of conjecture, he says 
be is not certain, but he suspects | am a young 
man, and makes it the occasion of the following 
very polite and complimentary reflection: “f 
like,” says he, ‘*to see.ardor and boldness in 
youth, but the gentleman will excuse me for say- 
ing that these qualities usually give place, in after 
ave, to caution and modesty.”’ [am sure my old 
schoolmates, the Messrs. Selden of Westover and 
Hanover, whose sensible contributiuns to agricul- 
ture | have the pleasure of reading occasionally, 
but whose faces I have not seen, but for a mo- 
ment, in the last twenty-five years, will be greatly 
surprised to find me metamorphosed into a youth. 
1 am only sorry that the suspicion of the gentle- 
man is not better founded, and that he should 
have thought it necessary to assume the fact to 
create the insulting inference of pertness, forward- 
ness and impudence in my assault upon his the- 
ory. It was a poor salvo to say that the style of 
my reply evinced the “scholar and gentleman,” 
when you had discharged upon my head the vials 
of your wrath and ridicule. After your gratui- 
tous consolation, that | would improve in modesty 
as I increased in years, you complain of my doing 
you injusiice in several particulars. This com- 
plaint, however, being utterly groundless, and 
adopted by you merely as an apology for your un- 
warrantable strictures, requires no other reply than 
the scriptural injunction, that you should take the 
beam out of yeu own eye, before you complain of 
the mote in mine. W. M, Peyton. 


SORREL APPARENTLY NOURISHED BY MARL. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


August 24th, 1842. 

My attention has lately been called to a fact, 
which has surprised me very much, so much in- 
deed as to make me very desirous to hear your 
opinion on the subject, as well as that of some 
of your correspondents who have most expe- 
rience in the use of marl. The fact is this: my 
nephew, Mr. R. M. T. Hunter, has been marl- 
ing his land for two years past, to a considerable 
extent, and nearly all the piles deposited during 
the winter and spring months were covered by 
midsummer with a luxuriant growth of sorrel ! 
This has happened both years on each of his two 
farms, although the field on one of them, upon 








losophers of the age are to be decried and cast aside, 
Vou. X.—51 





which the marl was deposited this year, has no 
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sorre! on the greater part of it, except upon the 
marl heaps. 

The universal opinion, I believe, is that marl 
will kill sorrel ; but here is a fact which hae been 
witnessed by many, that appears directly and 
undeniably to disprove it. Can it be possible 
that the same substance can produce and nourish 
a particular species of plant, the seeds of which 
must either have been blown upon the mass by 
the winds, or deposited therein {rom time imme- 
morial ; and yet destroy these plants when plough- 
ed into the earth wherein they previously grew ? | 
To me the matter seems altogether incomprehen- 
sible. ‘The tact admits of neither doubt nor con- 
tradiction—it is absolutely certaip ; for there were 
the piles of marl, hundreds of them to be seen 
for weeks together, covered with luxuriant sorrel, 
which continued to flourish, until the marl was 
spread and ploughed in, Do let us hear what 
you think of this matter ; and continue to believe 
me, yours, very sincerely, 

James M. Garnett. 


[As we had given an answer to a similar in- 
quiry formerly, which has been forgotten by our 
correspondent, and never seen by much the 
greater number of our present readers, we beg 
leave to republish it, together with the inquiry 
and statement of facts which drew it forth.] 


Williamsburg, Jan. 15, 1833. 

* * * * QOna recent visit to my farm, one 
fact struck me with considerable surprise, as it 
seemed to be inconsistent with one of your leading 
principles respecting calcareous manures. ‘The 
marl which fam now using is very strong, sup- 
posed to contain ;4°; of lime, and is in heaps of 
from four to five bushels. On these heaps I ob- 
served sorrel was growing in bunches of conside- 
rable size. Will you have the goodness to account 
for this fact? [It seems to me that I can never 
get clear of sorrel by the use of marl, since it 
grows on a mart bed. Your experience, however, 
may explain this effect, and assist my future use 
ofthemanure. * * * * * 


Answer by the Editor. 
* * * * My own experience, more than | 
ten years ago, furnished me with several opportu- 
nities of observing facts similar to those you de- 
scribe—and, like yourself, | was alarmed at first, 
at what seemed to be a positive contradiction of my 
previous opinion, that calcareous manures in sul- 
ficient quantity rendered a soil incapable of sup- 
porting the growth of sorrel. But further obser- 
vation served to remove these fears, and even al- 
forded additional proof of the general position be- 
fore assumed. Where I found sorrel growing on 
heaps of marl, it was under these circumstances: 
the loads had been dropped on acid soil (subject | 
to produce sorrel) and had remained without being 
spread, perhape twelve months. By carefully re- 
moving the mar! from the plants, Ll found that they 
had eprung, not from the marl, but from the acid 
soil below—and that the communication between 
the soil and the air, where the leaves opened, was 
through a single tap-root, which merely passed 























through the heap of marl, without.drawing any 


sustenance from it. ‘The plants were usually 
where the marl was thin, near the edges of the 
heaps—but one of the roots which [| examined was 
of the :emarkable length of nine inches; it had 
thrown out a few horizontal fibres of about an inch 
in length, as if in search of nourishment, but 
which were then (some time in June) quite dead. 
The few plants then observed, though tull of the 
covc rings for secds, yet were quite destitute of the 
seeds which should have been within: but this 


‘remaikable abortion, though ofien to be seen 


uuder like circumstances, is not general. 
Calcareous earth alone is insoluble in water, and 
can in no way affect growing plants except when 
mixed with, and acted on by other substances in 
soils. A load of marl dropped on the surface of 
the land and lelt undisturbed, can have no more 
effect than so much silicious sand, or any other 
substance of like insolubility, weight and texture, 
though perlectiy worthless and inactive as manure. 
Marl, if thinly spread, though lett on the surface, 
in the course of time would have ail its finer parts 
carried down into the soil by rains; and thus, 
ultimately, would act as a manure. But even 
this slow effeet would be prevented by the thick- 
ness of a cart load. of marl, which would shelter 
the covered soil from rain, except. what it could 
imbibe slowly by absorption. By thus calling to 
your mind the existing circumstances, and the in- 
soluble quality of calcareous earth, you will see 
that in no way could your marl exert its chemical 
power of neutralizing the acid quality of the soil ; 
by which means only it destroys the growth of 
sorrel. The germination of the seeds at such 
depths, and the rising of the plant through such a 
layer of dead earth, (as marl is in such cages,) 
proves the remarkable hardiness of sorrel ; but its 
growth in such situations furnishes no proof what- 
ever, that marl when acting asa manure is not 
destructive of sorrel. To produce this effect, it 
only requires that a sufficient quantity shall be 
applied, and equally and thoroughly mixed with 
the soil by tillage. If plants of sorrel are found 
on a field that has been sufficiently marled, and the 
soil well stirred by cultivation, it only proves that 
from careless spreading, those spots were left 
without their share of the dressing. But should 
my reasoning be notentirely satistactory, you may 
rely on the testimony of my experience, which 
pronounces that sorrel will never be found plenty 
enough to be injurious after even a moderate 
marling, and that alier a proper application, “the 
soil is found not only cleared of sorrel, but incapa- 
ble of producing it.” 
* » * * cd * . 
Since answering your letter, | have examined 
many p'an's of sorrel growing in my heaps of 
marl which were dropped last year on a poor 
broom-sedge fie'd. Contrary to my former opinion, 
{ found that the slender horizontal roots stretched 
through the marl, sometimes eight or ten inches, 
and were alive early in the epring. But by the 
middle of June, they were either dying or dead. 
In one plant only, I found that a horizontal root 
alter passing nearly a foot through the marl, had 
struck the soil below, and had become nearly aa 
large as the main tap-root. ‘These roote, so long 
as they are altogether in the marl heap, instead of 
drawing support for the plant, are themselves eus- 
tained by its juices, drawn through the main root 
from the acid soil. In every case, the only im- 

















portant fact is uniform—namely, the principal root 


of the sorrel being fixed in the soil below the heap 
of marl. 





BUFFALO CLOVER. 





| 
The following was a postscript to an already | 


published communication from Col. E. T. Tay- 
loe, of King George, and which was laid aside 
until the information asked for could be obtained. 
The plant was the indigenous kind calied Buflaio 
clover, which we have seen growing rarely and 
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sparsely on the sandy low-grounds of Appo- 
mattox, a little above the falls, and elsewhere on 
soils of but moderate fertility. The specimen 
sent was shown to Mr. M. Tuomey, and pro- 
nounced to be the 7'rifulium reflecum.—En. F. R. 


“1 send a specimen of clover, of which a 
luxuriant growth sprung up afiera dressing of 
plaster last spring. What kind is it? I you 
can do so, describe it in the Register, and give the 
name. I have seen it in sowe portions of my 
farm where red clover has not been sown, but 
not belore in the part where this specimen grew— 
it dries up much earlier than the red clover, and 
though the foliage is less, it must be an im- 
prover. E. T. T. 


THE GENESEE VALLEY. 


~ 


From the New Genesee Farmer. 


The river Genesee rises among the high lands 
of Pennsylvania, in the neighborhood of the Sus- 
quehanna. Winding its way among the moun- 
tains it enters New York by the southern side o! 
Allegany county, passes into Livingston county, 
which it divides longitudinally nearly in the cen- 
tre, and after traversing the whole breadth of 
Monroe county pours its rich tribute into Lake 
Ontario. At its ordinary level it presents an ave- 
rage breadth of only a few rods. Its course is re- 
markable for its windings and doublings. It has 
some rapids ; and it has at least six considerable 
falle, all within New York, of remarkable pic- 
turesqueness; and at high water of singular beauty 
and grandeur. Its rapid torrents, its brilliant cas. 


| during its long reign. 
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and gradual ascent, presenting an expanse of an 
average width of more than two miles, as nearly 
as the eye would enable me to judge. A large 
portion of this land is cleared and under cultiva- 
tion. It was toa degree cleared when the whites 
first came into the country 3 and was a favorite 
resort of the Indians, whose judgment directed 
them to select the most fertile as an instinctive taste 
led them to spots the most picturesque and heauti- 
A considerable portion is still occupied by a 
deep and dense forest of extraordinary magnifi- 
cence. The parts which ate clearedate adorned, 
or perhaps it might be properly said lefi with ex- 
cellent taste, as they were adorned in their origi- 
nal condition, with here and theré a sing'e tree of 
beautilul proportions, sometimes a belt of conside- 
rable length, and at other times a clump equally 
as gratelul in their shades as they are exquisite in 
their form and foliage. The largest tree that has 
ever come under my observation, is an oak on the 
meadow of Mr. Wadsworth in Geneseo, being full 


ee _———— se =o - . _—— 


eight feet in diameter, standing out in its majesty 


as the contemporary of other generations and the 
mute historian of departed centuries. Under its 
shade the imagination naturally reverted to days 
gone by and to the changes which have-transpired 
The wild children of the 
forest, who were accustomed to gather under ite 





spreading branches to celebrate their rude festivi- 
lies or hold their councils of war, have all depart- 
ed ; and the quiet and rejoicing herds, marking the 
progress of civilization and humanity, repose se- 
curely around it. The council fires are extin- 





guished ; the deadly arrow no longer rusiles 
emong its boughs; and the wa‘-whoop and shrieks 
of vengeance, which once filled these valleys 
with terror, have given place to the songs of har- 
vest-home and the gentle and peaceful undulations 
of the village bell, Every where among these 
meadows, clad in a verdure of surpassing depth 
| and richness, and waving with their golden har- 
vests, cullivation has triumphed over the rudeness 
‘of nature, and art and skill and taste display their 
brilliant trophies. 

It was once asked, what was the use of rivers, 
and the reply was, to feed canals with. Acting 
upon this assumption, the state has penetrated the 
whole of the Genesee valley, from Rochester to 
Dansville, with a canal, and availed themselves 
of the waters of the Genesee river to fill its banks. 
The line of passenger boats on this avenue are of 
the best description. The canal from Rochester 

passes for some distance through an uncleared 














cades, its sweeping and in some cases its terrific | forest of extraordinary growth, until presently it 
floods, and its lofty and precipitous walls rising for | emerges into a highly fertile and cultivated country, 
a considerable length of line to a height of 400) and for its whole distance to Mount Morris, as lar 
feet, and presenting, in some instances, perpendicu- | as we pursued it, intersected an agricultural coun- 
lar cliffs of 600 feet, are oljects of attraction to| try as rich as theeye could rest upon, and dotted 
men of taste, the geologist, and the curious tra- | all over with flourishing villages and the abodes 
veller. In these respects they are surpassed in the |of rural wealth and independence. Nothing 
northern United States on!y by the world’s won-| seems wanting to render the picture perfectly en- 
der, the giant of the waters, Niagara. ichanting but an expanse of water; and if nature 
The river, after successive leaps and rapids, soon | had seen fit to spread out in this valley a lake like 
afterleaving Allegany county,at Mount Morr s, be- | that of Canandaigua or Seneca, the imagination 
comes‘a quiet and in low water a sluggish stream, | would have had no difficulty in recalling all the 
bordering on each side meadows and alluvions o!| beauties and splendors of the primeval state. 
large ex'ent and eminent fertility. At the village The soil.—The soi! of the country varies some- 
of Mount Morris the river may be said to enter | whatin different places, but is throughout strongly 
the Genesee valley. Here the flats begin, form- | aluminous and calcareous. On the meadows or 
ing an extensive region of alluvial meadow, sur- | flats itis a'luvial and full of vegetable mould, the 
rounded by hills of medium elevation and of easy | washings and gradual deposites of the hills, and so 
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clayey as to be used with advantage for bricks. 
In some cases, on the uplands, it is so strongly 
clayey as to be cold and heavy, and unfavorable 
to any grain crop and difficult and discouraging in 
the cullivation. ‘The best soils are undoubtedly 
those of a cravelly nature, with clay enough to 
render them tenacious, and full at the same time 
of small and finely comminuted stones, which are 
supposed to be limestone, though as well as I 
could learn no exact chemical analysis has been 
made in any case. This kind of soil prevails in 
Wheatland, Caledonia, York and other places, 
and is eminently productive. On Mr, Wads- 
worth’s farm in Geneseo, I found a marly sub- 
stance composed of lime and clay, which readily 
effervesced with acids, indicating the presence of 
carbonic acid. In the hilly portions of Mount 
Morris, the crops were later than in the valley 
region, but promised most abundantly. Here, it 
was stated to me, no lime is found. These lands, 
however, have been much more recently brought 
under cultivation than those which I have before 
adverted to. The best crop of wheat which 
I found in my whole journey, though by no means 
the most extensive, that which promised best in 
respect to its evenness, cleanness and fulness, was 
in this part of the country, on the farm of James 
Conklin of Mount Morris. It was of the red 
chat variety. None of these soils as yet, how- 
ever, exhibit any diminution of their product, 
though in some cases the cropping is severe and 
often without manure. 

Crops. —The crops cultivated in the county are 
almost wholly wheat, oats, and grass. Wheat 
every where predominates, and is the article on 
which the farmers mainly depend for their cash 
returns, Qn the alluvial meadows herds-grass, 
red top, and various natural grasses prevail: on 
other lands, subjected oitener to the plough, clover 
is mainly cultivated, 

Of all the crops, wheat claims the principal at- 
tention of the farmer. The average crop, as rated 
almost unanimously by the intelligent farmers 
whom I consulted, does not exceed twenty bush- 
els, which is certainly very much below what the 
land is capable of producing. Where the error 
or deficiency lies, if error or deficiency exist, is 
not readily perceived ; but if possible it is most 
desirable that it should be ascertained. ‘The 
quantity per acre of seed sown is about 1} or 13 
bushel, and the general practice is to wash in 
brine, and lime the seed before sowing. The time 
of sowing is from the first to the 15:h September. 
One or two farmers spoke of the advantage of 
putting in their seed the last part of August. 

Much larger crops are sometimes obtained, and 
I saw several fields of large extent, which might 
safely be put down at thirty bushels per acre. 
Mr. Sheffer, near Scottsville, one of the earliest 
settlers in the country and the owner of a magni- 
ficent farm originally of 700 acres, in Monroe 
county and intersected by the canal, in the early 
settlement of the country obtained from forty 


acres of land in a single field, 2500 bushels of 


wheat, which was at the rate of 62} bushels per 
acre. Within a few years, Mr. Hall, in the 


centre of Wheatland, on 12 contiguous acres of 


land, obtained 648 bushels, or 54 bushels per acre. 
A neighbor of his, Mr. Blackmir, obtained in one 
case 68 bushels per acre. r 

Not having had the pleasure of an introduction 





| 





to either of these farmers, 1 could not ascertain 
what particular circumstances of soil or culture 
enabled them to produce crops so extraordinary. 
No such results are matter of accident, or, a8 it is 
olien termed, luck, and must ina great degree 
depend on some peculiar superiority ip the condi- 
lion, cultivation, or management of the soil. The 
best cultivation in England and Scotland produces 
50 and 60 bushels of wheat to the acre. Now 
there is no circumstance connected with our cli- 
mate, soil or condition, which should prevent the 
wheat farmers in the Genesee valley {rom pro- 
ducing us much as cap be grown by any farmer 
on any land in the world; and the difference be- 
tween 20 and 50 and 60 bushels in the produce ofa 
field certainly deserves all consideration. ‘Fhe 
crops of Wm. Garbut of Wheatland, whose farm, 
lor its condition and crops, strongly attracted my 
attention, usually average twenty-five bushels per 
acre. ‘here certainly is no reason why our 
liiends Garbut, or Harmon, two o! the best farm- 
ers in the country, should allow themselves to be 
outdone by avy farmers in apy country. 

Mr. Harmou o! Wheatland, has taken great 
pains in the cultivation of wheat, and made ex- 
periment with several kinds of wheat, having 
cullivated them separately with a view to ascer- 
tain their comparative times of ripening, their 
hardiness, their proot against or freedom from 
injury either by insect, rustor mildew. He is sul 
pursuing these experiments with great care. At 
the Monroe Agricultural show he exhibited 
twelve diflerent kinds in grain and in sheaf, with 
a view to aliract the atlenuon of the farmers to 
this important subject. He has now growing 
several oi the bald and bearded varieties, among 
which are the ‘lalavera, the Provence, the Vir- 
vinia May, the red chatl, the Hutchi: son, and the 
Crate, besides others; and of the comparative 
result he bas kindiy promised a fuil aceount. 

He desires me likewise to say, that if farmers 
will apply to him for seed, they may rely upon 
that which is clean and genuine. I can have no 
doubt that this warranty may be entirely relied on. 

Oats are here a remarkable crop. I have never 
seen heavier crops any where. ‘The oat usually 
cultivated is the common branching oat, and 
weighs 32 pounds per bushel, and yields ordinarily 
forty bushels and upwards per acre. 1 saw one 
field of the ‘Tartarian or horse mane oat, so called 
irom the pauicles hanging all on one side. This 
L think was at the Shaker settlement in Groveland, 
and iu their cultivation usually yielded from 40 to 
60 bushels per acre. The largest growth of the 
common oat saw on the rich meadows of Mr. 
Cuyler, in Leicester; they were nearly five feet high 
throughout the fie'd. ‘Their yield, though it must 
be matter of conjecture, would probably not be 
less than 60 to 80 bushels per acre. But by far 
the best field of oats which came under my notice, 
was on the well managed farm of R. Harmon in 
Wheatland. It was the Scotch potato oat, weigh- 


ing ordinarily 44 lbs. per bushel, and must yield a 


very large crop. ‘This oat is said to degenerate 
alier the first year’s cultivation. It would be well 
to inquire what occasions this degeneracy. 

The amount of seed sowed is 2} bushels per 
acre. Mr. Harmon informed me that in one in- 
stance he obtained 40 bushels from 15 quarts 
sown. I found some farmers who were accus- 
tomed to sow three bushels per acre. The black 
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oat is sometimes cultivated, but I know no advan- | more valuable for sheep and cattle than ruta baga, 


tage which it has over any other. 

Rye appears to be scarcely cultivated here. I 
saw in my journey only one field. Where as 
much wheat can be obtained as rye, from the 
same extent of land and with no greater expense 
of cultivation, the superior value of the wheat 
product leaves no ground for hesitation as to 
which to choose. | 

Barley.—Of barley 1 saw many fields, and 
some very heavy. The average yield stated to 
me was 28 bushels. Wm. Garbut, of Wheat- 
land, gives me as the average product of his 
fields, forty bushels. He sows the double in pre- 
ference to the four rowed barley, and considers 
one bushel of barley as food far any stock, equiva- 
lent toa bushel of corn. Some extensive fields 
on the Genesee flats must yield more than forty 
bushels to the acre. The breweries in the 
country formerly created a large demand for 
barley, but the progress of temperance has great- 
ly abated this demand. 

Peas.—Peas are considerably cultivated, and 
under successful management yield forty bushels 
per acre. This, however, is an extraordinary 
yield. They are mainly cultivated for stock, the 
grain being quite equal to corn for sheep, and the 
haum, when well saved, is as nutritious and as 
much relished as any long feed which can be 
giventhem. A pea called the grass pea I found 
growing in two instances, in the one for the use 
o! bees, for which purpose it was sown broadcast 
and much esteemed; in the other, as matter of 
experiment, in order to ascertain its yield and its 
value. It did not promise much. : 

Indian corn.—This may be considered as a 
rare crop in the Genesee valley, and the cultiva- 
tion of it inferior. Mr. Wadsworth gave it as 
his opinion that the averaye yield was not over 
25 bushels per acre; but Mr. Bond, an experi- 
enced and intelligent farmer, stated that with 
good cultivation filty and seventy-five bushels per 
acre might be had, and he had himself known 
instances of 116 bushels per acre. Indian corn 
is evidently not a favorite, and is fairly distanced 
by its great competitor, wheat. ‘There may, in 
the condition of the market and various local cir- 
cumstances, be good reasons for this; but when 
the value of the grain and the value of an acre 
of well-cured corn fodder are both considered, 
when sheep, or horses, or horned cattle are kept, 
I believe that the corn crop deserves much more 
attention than it receives. 

I was surprised at the statement of Mr. Brooks 
of Brooksgrove in Mount Morris, that corn, to use 
his own expression, will not grow there upon 
newly cleared land, even when it has been burnt 
Over; and thatthe land must be sometimes under 
Cullivation before a crop of corn can be produced. 
This is contrary to almost universal experience in 
other places, where newly cleared and burnt land 
is considered highly favorable to corn. Iam at 
aloss to account for this, but { cannot demur to 
80 high authority. Large crops of wheat are 
obtained here. The growth is principally oak on 
the high lands, with some sprinkling of hickory ; 
on the lower and moist lands we find much rock 
maple and elm. 

Potatoes are not largely cultivated. They are 
valuable for seep ; but the present prices of pork 
and beef give no encouragement to their cultiva- 
tion for swine or cattle. ‘That potatoes are much 


| 


I have no doubt; but as many bushels are not 
usually obtained on the same extent of land ; and 
the care of preserving and the cost of seed, and 
the labor of harvesting favor strongly the culliva- 
tion of ruta baga in preference. 

Esculent vegetables--In so hasty an excursion 
through the country andso superficial a view as 
was in my power, it would be presumptuous in 
me to speak with confidence on any subject con- 
nected with the husbandry of the country, or 
think to afford much knowledge in relation to it. 
I can only say that I saw but a sinvle instance of 
the cultivation of esculent vegetables for stock. 
This was on the farm of Mr. Garbut in Wheat- 
land, who had several acres in carrots, beets and 
mangel wurizel. I must leave it to some other 
occasion to discuss the pros and cons in relation to 
this matter. 

Ol flax, | saw only one field, and that at the Sha- 
ker village in Groveland. It appeared well. ‘The 
habits of this industrious people, who, as a gene- 
ral rule and as far as it can be done, produce and 
manufacture all their own clothing, lead them to 
the cultivation of flax, which is in a great measure 
abandoned by other farmers. This crop lt am 
persuaded might be cultivated to advantage by 
many farmers. Where 300 Ibs. of lint and four- 
teen bushels of seed can be obtained to an acre, 
and this is not uncommon under good cultivation, 
the crop will yield an ample compensation for its 
expense. 





FOREST TREES. 


From the Cultivator. 


It must be a subject of astonishment, to observe 
the wonderful intermixture and seemingly insepa- 
rable connexion between both moral and physical 
good and evil—to see that the same thing which 
we at one time dread with abhorrence, at another 
time, and perhaps under a little different circum- 
stances, becomes a subject of pleasing admiration. 
We olien hear heart-rending tales o! the gloomy 
aud dismal forest, and yet to a person of good 
taste, there are no charms in the compass of 
nature’s works, surpassing those of the forest. 

The emigrant to a unsettled country, looks upon 
the trees as so many savage enemies, which he 
must conquer and exterminate bélore he can hope 
lor the enjoyment of peace and tranquillity. When 
other emigrants’ settle around him, and they be- 
gio to direct their united efforts towards arriving 
at a state of civilization, they see nothing in their 
mind’s eye, but cultivated fields, with meadows 
and pastures, with all the stumps eradicated, and 
not a single cluster of trees to interrupt the view. 
If a single patch is leit for firewood, it is olten 
sneered at, as it is cheaper to buy wood than to 
devote the ground to its incumbrance. 

But the population increases, perhaps becomes 
acity. ‘lhe demand for firewood increases, and 
timber is wanted in all the various departments of 
ship and house building, and every patch of forest 
vanishes before the footsteps of cultivation, like 
patches of snow before the vernal sunshine, until, 
avis the case insome countries in Europe, and 
even in some parts of this country, every piece of 
timber has to be brought from great distance, if 
not even imported from a foreign country, and 











coal dug from the earth for fuel. 
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In this state things, sober reflection, which 
though a slow, is ofien a correct teacher, shows 
us by costly lessons what it would have taught 


before, had it been consulted, that if, instead of 


wasielully desiroying and exterminating the forest 
trees, they had been used with prudent economy, 
when necessary, and skilfully managed and pre- 
served when not, they might have contributed 
largely to pleasure and to profit. The same fol- 
lies have been extensively commitied by other 
nations; but they have long since discovered 
their error, and are in many instances setting us 
examples, worthy of imitation, in retrieving it. 
If we profit by their example, it is still in season 
to avoid the error in many parts of our extensive 
dominions, and where it has been already com- 
mitted, we can by a judicious course do much 
towards making amendgs in our own days, and 
avoid entailing on posterity a vast amount of 
unnecessary trouble and expense.* - The clearing 
of a country of forest trees produces, no doubt, 
atmospheric and meteorological changes more 
or less connected with health; but we choose to 
leave that part of the subject to those who are 
professionally the guardians of health, and to 
speak of it only as it relates to the common com- 
forts and conveniences of life. 

‘The use of forest trees to which we refer, are 
for shade, for fuel, for timber, and for protection 
agains! wind. 

Of shade. trees, both for timber and ornament, 
we have jidigenous a greater variety than any 
other nation. It would be useless to attempt 
forming a catalogue, but a few may be worthy 
of particular notice. 

As an ornamental tree, the sugar maple— cer 
saccarinum—for avenues or the streets of towns, 
stands unrivalled; the wood, valuable in the 
arts; maple orchards a profitable investment. 

Yellow locust— Robinia pseud acacia—a moat 
valuable timber, muchin demand for mill cogs, 
ship trunnels, fence posts, etc. 

Shellbark hickory—-Juglans regia—ranks with 
the first class of our forest trees; timber of great 
strength and elasticity ; wood, as an article of fuel, 
unsurpassed ; produces delicious nuts; the trees 
worthy of cultivation for their fruit alone ; the 
nuts may be increased to twice their usual size 
by cultivation. 

White oak— Quercus alba—timber in high re- 
pute ; accommodates itself to almost any soil. 

Chestnut— Castanea—attains a large size, proli- 
fic in valuable sweet nuts, susceptible of great im- 
provement. 

White elm—Ulmus americana—a general fa- 
vorite, often reaching an altitude of 80 to 100 feet. 
feet. 

Black larch—JZ. pendula—for timber or pic- 
turesque effect, worthy of cultivation. The 
much neglected. 


* Massachusetts is doing her duty. Among her 
state premiums is noticed one for the most exten- 
sive forest of any sort of trees suitable for timber, 
raised from the seed, not less than 1000 trees to the 
acre, which shall be in the most flourishing condition, 
and more than five years old in September, 1845, $50. 

Another premium of forty dollars for the best plan- 
tation of oak or other forest trees, suitable for ship 
timber, not less than 1000 trees per acre, to be raised 
from the seed, which shall be in the most thriving 


condition, and more than three years old in Septem- 
ber, 1847. 
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White ash—Frazinus americana—the wood in 
great demand for farm implements, by the wheel- 
wright and carriage maker. ‘The pines and firs 
add much to the beauty of home, and for bleak 
and exposed situations form a good shelter. The 
balm of Gilead fir—/4. balsamea—a_ beautiful 
evergreen; and the white pine—P. strabus— 
the king of its genus ; i's beautiful stately jorm 
will add much to rural embellishment. 

A stranger travelling through almost any part 
of the United States, would think he had met with 
the sirangest anomaly ever presented. He would 
have heard, no doubt, that the Americans were a 
people of refined taste, awake to all the beauties, 
not only oi nature, but of poetry and romance ; 
and yet, perhaps, in a day’s ride, passing the 
dwellings of the rich and poor, he would scarcely 
see a tree connected with a house for beauty or 
for shade, much less the rich and elegant groups 
of trees he would have anticipated finding. To 
such a traveller {rom almost any other civilized 
country, to see a decent country house standing 
likea hay stack in a meadow, the conclusion 
would be that its inhabitants, whatever fame 
might have reported of them to the contrary, were 
as destitute of taste as those animals of the mea- 
dow that fed upon the hay stack. 

There is nothing in the compass of inanimate 
nature so interesting as trees, ‘They speak a lan- 
guage to the heart which none but a heart of utter 
insensibility can fail to understand. ‘They awak- 
en to recollection the memory of scenes long past, 
not only in the innocent sports of childhood, but 
olten those of deeper interest. {It must be noticed 
by every observer, that even the brute creation 
feel a veneration for trees. A tree is a house, fur- 
niture; it may be made clothing and even bread: 
‘Tt forms part of almost every implement and 
every machine by which the genius of man has 
taught him to lighten the labor of his hand. 
There is that in a tree, considered as an individual 
work of the Creator, which may well excite our 
altention, and most amply reward our study.” 

For fuel, aud more especially for timber, econo- 
my alone, without the aid of good taste, would, if 
consulted, be sufficient to plead for the preserva- 
tion of forest trees. 

But when the folly has been committed, and its 
consequences are beginning to be sensibly felt, 
what remedy can be applied, ifnot to afford im- 
mediate relief, at least to prevent posterity from 
suffering by its eflects ? The still small voice of 
common sense, confirmed by the examples of se- 
veral nations of Europe, points to the remedy. 
The first step isto establish nurseries, where ail 
the most valuable trees could be obtained at mode- 
rate prices;a few would avail themselves of 
their advantages, and the force ofexample would 
soon excite the multitude to follow them, and ina 
few years, those who lived to see our dwellings, 
which now stand as unornamented as milestones, 
tastefully surrounded by beautiful trees, and their 
value doubled in the eye of most purchasers ; 
they would see our public roads lined with exten- 
sive rows of valuable trees, and last, though not 
least, our farm houses would be sheltered in their 
situation from bleak and destructive winds by belts 
of the pine and fir trees, and their cattle and sheep 
would find protection in winter, and places of re- 
pose from the sultry summer heat. 

MAGNOLIA, 
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REPORT TO THE N. JERSEY AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY, ON RUST. AND MILDEW. 


From the American Farmer. 


The regular quarterly meeting of this society 
was held in Princeton, on the 23d ult., the pre- 
sident, Caleb Smith Green, in the chair. The pre- 
sident reported that both the trials made by Capt. 
Lavender and himself, to germinate the grass seed 
from Peru, had failed of success. 

Mr. Green, from the committee appointed to 
investigate the cause of, and to report the best 
preventives against rust and mildew of wheat-— 
read the following report on that important sub- 
ject, which was ordered to be filed and published. 


Mr. President.— Your committee, in their en- 
deavor to investigate the subject of mildew and 
rust on wheat, and what may be in some measure 
preventives, will first present to your consideration 
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A question of importance arises on these two 
cases. Was this injury a fungus, the very fine 
seeds of which float about and attach themselves 


to the straw, as some of our learned agricultural 


writers tell us, or is it the sap of the etraw that 
ran out and was dried on the straw, and was red- 
dish or black according to its state of ripeness or 
fulness of sap ? 

Your committee are decidedly of the opinion 
that the sap being lost at this critical time of ripen- 
ing is the true cause of the shrinking of the grain. 

Some of our most judicious agricultural writers 
have taught us that the leaves o!f Indian corn 
above the ear cannot be taken off at the time of 
ripening without deiriment to the corn, causing it 
to shrink in the grain. 

Your committee made an experiment on this 
case, when the corn was nearly ripe, stripping 
some rows, and leaving others, over several acres. 


some circumstances-which have occurred under At husking lime it was evident that on the rows 
our observation, to show that itis not in the power | that were stripped, many of the ears were consi- 
of us short-sighted mortals, with our puny arm, | derably shrunk in the grain, so much 60 as to be 
to contend against the overruling providence of | !oose on the cob; the ears on the rows that were 


God: occurrences arise which are not in the 
power of man to foresee, govern or control. In 
confirmation of this view of the subject we pre- 
sent the following cases. 

Oae of our farmers had an extraordinary piece 
of wheat, which he thought out o! danger, it was 
so near ripe. On avery hot day, between the 
hours of one and three o’clock there came a small 
cloud over, which completely drenched the field of 
wheat. A deathlike stillness succeeded; the 
cloud passed away; the sun shone intensely hot. 
The owner in this state of the case, went to ex. 
amine the wheat, as it was much pressed down 
by the shower; he immediately observed a con- 
tinual ticking, or snapping noise in every direc- 
tion in the wheat. The straw: was fine and bright, 
but upon examination he perceived it bursting in 
short slits of a fourth of an inch long, and the sap 
exuding in thousands of places. A day or two 
alier, the whole field was darkened with rust and 
the wheat of very little value. It does not appear 
that these circumstances také place while the 
wheat is growing, but only at this critical stale of 
ripening. 

On my neighbor White’s farm some years since 
was one of the heaviest pieces of wheat straw I 
ever saw, remarkably fine, and nearly ripe. 1 
had also a good piece advancing fast to maturity ; 
on a close warm morning, a small cloud of fog 
arose {rom the meadow and gradually covered 
the two fields, but was not a general fog ; being 
very still it remained hovering over the fields until 
the hot sun dissipated the vapor. Being ac- 
quainted with the above case, I was alarmed for 
the wheat and watched over it with deep interest. 
When the sun had somewhat dried the straw, 
and warmed it, the straw began to burst witha 
continual ticking noise, the sap exuding at all 
these little splits. In a day or two the fields were 
black with rust, except some small spots, which 
are worthy of notice. An acre or two of mine 
was so near ripe that the wheat was tolerable 
pood, and the rust on this part of a reddish brown. 

n Mr. White’s field there were some.trees which 
kept the intense heat of the sun from the straw : 
there was tolerable wheat, also. The rest of the 
fields would ecarcely pay for gathering and 
thrashing. 





not stripped showed none of those shrivelled 
grains, thus showing in the most satisfactory 
manner the damage sustained by removing the 
leaves above the ears. 

Your committee think they are fully sustained 
in their conclusion on the wheat, by the parallel 
case of injury sustained by the corn in the re- 
moval of the leaves, which at this critical time 
has the only nourishment to sustain the corn in 
ripening. So of the wheat straw; the bottom 
is dead in a great degree, but from the upper joint 
to. the ear is full of nourishment to sustain the 
wheat in ripening, and this is the part that suffers 
the loss of sap. The under part of the straw is 
ripe, and passed through the state in which it can 
suffer loss, and we olten find it bright and tough at 
the bottom, when the top will scarcely make a band. 

These two cases fully demonstrate the impossi- 
bility of any management in the power of man, 
always to insure a crop of wheat safe against the 
destructive eflects of rust. Yet akiod Providence 
has left us so many means by which we may re- 
duce loss, and in some measure approach te this 
very desirable security, that they are worthy of our 
attentive consideration, and practical experiment. 

Mildew and rust, are more common now, than 
before that destructive scourge, the Hessian fly, 
appeared in this state. Previous to that time the 
wheat was sown the last of August, and the first 
of September, tilled largely, obtained great 
strength of roots, and was but little injured by 
winter frosts ; the effect of which was to produce 
strong bright straw, with but few leaves, the con- 
sequence of which but littie mildew and rust. 

The fly having totally cut off the wheat, put 
the farmers on many schemes to meet this ruinous 
enemy. Among the experiments tried, manuring 
high just at seed time, and sowing late, was much 
depended or. But disappointment trequently 
followed from mildew or rust. As the wheat was 
often sown late in October it ought to have had 
three bushels of seed to the acre, instead of three 
pecks, or one bushel, the usual quantity then sown. 
Being sown so late, the plants had no time to til- 
ler, or multiply and strengthen their roots ,and 
stalks ; of course the winter weakened and thin- 
ned the plants, which made the wheat atill later 





in the season and when highly manured the straw 
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was full of leaves, very succulent, usually mildew- 
ed, and almost certainly rusted—of course, a crop 
of small value. 

At this difficult time of obtaining a small Jot 
of wheat, one of your committee, in a conversation 
with an Englishman who then wasa very suc- 
ceesiul raiser of wheat on Penn’s Manor, fully 
staied the difficulties as above narrated. He con- 
siderately replied, that there appeared to be two 
prominent errors in the then practice—the ma- 
nuring so late, and sowing so little seed. 


Ques. What injury by late manuring? 

Ans. Aptto make the straw very succulent 
and full of leaves, 

Ques. What quantity of seed ought to be 
sown ? 

Ans. Increase the quantity till it fully occupies 
the ground, making the straw fine and but few 
leaves. 


This short history of the difficulties, and means 
made use of to obtain a emall lot of wheat imme- 
diately after the fly came, your committee thought 
might be of use in further examining the subject. 
It shows the progress we hiave made at the pre- 
sent time in better cultivation, earlier manuring, 
earlier sowing, and doubling the quantity of seed 
soWD. 


First means—The means of prevention—first a 
good dry, loamy sou, well prepared by cultivation, 


not too recently manured, that by cultivation | 


there may be a good assimilation of manure to 
soil, the more complete the better. Cover the 
seed about two inches deep, either with drill or 
plough, that it may have a good hold of the soil, 
and not be thrown out by winter frosts. 


Second means.—Quantity of seed sown must 
depend onthe judgment of the farmer. ‘The 


strength of the soil, the size of the grains, &c., | 
must be taken into consideration. ‘The grains of 
some wheat are almost as long again as some | 


others, and some kinds uller more than others ; 
at any rate let the ground be fully occupied that 
no weeds or trash occupy the ground and fill the 
void spaces between the wheat, or thin places, 
which will be full of leaves and sap, and of course, 
rust. Such thin places, by unequal sowing, were 
observable in some fields this year, by their dingy 
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or rusty appearance ; whereas, the rest of the 
land sown was bright and good. 

Time of sowing—As early sown wheat pro- 
duces the strongest straw and fewest leaves, and 
not so liable to be laid with wet, nor so apt to be 
thrown out of the ground by winter frosts, these 
| reasons recommend it as a preventive to rust. 

At what particular time wheat ought to be 
sown to escape both fly and rust is not easy to 
isettle, but should the fly cease its depredations, 
early inSept., say from the 18th to the 20th, would 
be advisible, for the various reasons assigned 
above. The late sown wheat sometimes succeeds 
under particular cultivation and soil; still the 
chances against it are as ten to one. 

Kind of wheat.--[n a former communication 
your committee recommended the Mediterranean 
wheat as most safe. Hitherto the fly has not 
touched it. It has the same character at the 
south, as we see by the Farmer’s Register,— 
being untouched there. This is strongly in its 
favor. Itis also less liable to rust* than any kind 


We are acquainted with. But other kinds may 


| 


offer, and upon trial be found preferable to the 
Mediterranean. The Goldenrock, now upon trial, 








_may offer some advantages. It has a strong, 
short straw, not liable to get down by wet as some 
| other kinds, and said to be of excellent quality for 
flouring. 
Means of improvement.— We see abroad in the 
land and around us, among the farmers, a more 
certain means of improvement than any thing 
your committee can offer. A spirit of inquiry ; a 
wakelul ambition to meet the difficulties of their 
profession; a desire to obtain the best seeds, to 
produce the best quality and greatest quantity of 
their various products; this, my !riends, is the 
surest foundation of all permanent improvement. 
These hitherto dormant faculties, if kept aroused 
and active, will produce results in ten years from 
this time, that will surprise us all, for we are well 





_persuaded that New Jersey is capable of pro- 
ducing fourfold what the land now produces. 


* This season the Mediterranean wheat has rusted 
in some fields and in some spots in others; in my 
| own field, the cold, damp, and thin spots, were some- 
| what rusty; upon the whole a good crop, and quite as 
free from rust as the white wheat. 
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